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THAT LAD OF OURS. 
You all know ‘that lad of ours,’ and have seen him 
hundreds of times: he is a thorough London boy, and 
‘to the manner born.’ His mother is continually 


asking her neighbours, ‘If they have seen anything of | 


that lad of ours?’ and always wondering ‘ wherever he 
can have got to.’ Like a dog without a master, ‘he 
runs up and down all manner of streets,’ and picks up 
his living much after the fashion of the aforesaid owner- 
less and houseless animal. At bottom, he is a good- 
hearted boy—very honest, very willing, with kind 
words, to do anything, or run anywhere for anybody ; 
but he is very wild, very thoughtless, and very much 
neglected. That lad of ours goes out the first thing in 
the morning, and sometimes we never see anything 
more of him until the last thing at night; but where 
he has been, or who he has been with, or what he has 
been doing, it would take him a long hour to tell you. 
He follows the Punch-and-Judy show until he has every 
word by heart; then gets his companions into a corner 
of the court, and with the assistance of some cur he 
has captured, he reacts the whole before them, until 
the dog Toby, tired of the part he is compelled to take 
in the performance, sets off with a bark and a bound, 
followed by the whole audience. 

If the Queen opens parliament, or goes in state to 
any of the theatres, that lad of ours is either foremost 
in the procession, or forms one in the front-rank of the 
spectators. He always follows a funeral, listens to the 
reading of the solemn burial-service in grave wonder- 
ment, and- lingers as long as there is a mourner left 
about the ground. He knows every pump in every 
parish of the metropolis, and in his irregular rounds 
has drunk at them all, washed his face, and wiped it on 
his cap, then gone on his way rejoicing to the tune of 
his own ‘La-ri-a-tee.’ Sometimes he will all at once set 
off running as if for very life; then he will draw up as 
suddenly, to look in at a shop-window, and impudently, 
perhaps, tell the shopkeeper, ‘ to give that ere poor old 
‘oman good weight for her money;’ then whistle a 
stave or two of Cheer, boys, cheer, or Pop goes the 
Weasel. 


That lad of ours is very saucy at times to the police- 


| men, especially if he is not standing on their beat; but 


he seldom does anything to bring himself fairly within 


| their grasp, though he has had many narrow escapes 
| through sliding, throwing snow-balls, and striking 


window-panes and passengers while playing at ‘cat.’ 
He is very swift of foot is that lad of ours, and knows 
every new cut, blind alley, narrow court, and winding 
passage that leads out of and into all the chief thorough- 
fares; and they have done him ‘ yeoman’s service’ when 


he has been chased by what he calls ‘biggerer boys.’ 
He seenis to know almost everybody who rides a horse 
or drives a cart, and is frequently seen holding the one 
on the edge of the pavement, or seated with the reins 
in his hand, minding the other. If trusted with the 
whip, he is pretty sure of getting into trouble— 
there will be found two or three boys, whom he has 
touched with the lash, waiting for him; and unless the 
owner gives him a ride, he must, when he alights, fight 
it out in the best way he can. He is always ready to 
second any boy in a fight, make a knee for him, and 
act as bottleholder, tell him where to strike, and, above 
all, to be sure and give it him in the ‘ bread-basket.’ He 
can fight, and well, too, when he is put upon; and the 
blackguard cabmen on the stand are always ready to 
make a ring for that lad of ours. He has a large circle 
of acquaintance, whom he either hails by thrusting his 
fingers in his mouth, and producing a sound not unlike 
a railway whistle, or else by his well-recognised and 
instantly re-echoed ‘ La-ri-a-tee ;’ and he is ready to 
make one of any number of a party of boys, to go any- 
where upon any mission, ata moment’s notice. Though 
he has not a penny to spend, he goes to all the fairs in 
the suburbs of London, looks at the shops and stalls, 
blows the penny-trumpets and whistles, as if to see 
that they are all right, and shews some other richer boy 
which is the best, then goes on his way, apparently as 
much delighted, as if he himself had made the purchase, 
for there is a deal of inherent good-nature in that lad 
of ours. If he sees some little maiden drawing a cart, 
in which a blessed baby is seated at each end, he rushes 
forward and pushes behind, and sends them on at such 
a rate as causes them to stare with might and main 
out of their large round eyes, while the little maid 
‘gives it him,’ and threatens to call the ‘ p’lese;’ but 
somehow they make it up, and we leave him drawing 
the cart, while the little maid walks beside chatting 
away to that lad of ours. 

He is always ready to help a boy to draw a truck or 
carry a load, and will go a mile or two to meet one who 
is in a situation, and wait about his place of employment, 
or go with him on all his distant errands. He fetches 
beer for the little cobbler who works under the barber’s 
window, and two ounces of boiled beef and a penny 
roll for the old woman who keeps the apple-stall, with- 
out drinking out of the one or nibbling at the other. If 
he has run an errand once or twice, and been rewarded, 
he will hang about for days after, and sometimes thrust 
his head inside the house or shop, saying: ‘ Please do 
you want anything fetched ?’ The number of slices of 
bread and butter he can get through, when such rewards 
are given for his labour, is amazing; and if the pump is 
too far off, he goes to the nearest cab-stand, thrusts his 
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head down towards one of the pails, and drinks like a 
horse; then walks away contented, perhaps telling the 
waterman that he has left a penny for him in the pail. 
If an Italian boy is passing with an organ on his back, 
he cannot resist giving the handle a turn; if he has a 
pair of bone-clappers, he invariably keeps the best time 
he can, as an accompaniment to the organ-grinding: 
sometimes following the poor Italian through half-a- 
dozen streets, and asking tu go shares of what he 
gets, until at last he has to run for it, while the enraged 
music-grinder, who has put down his organ, is in full 
pursuit. If a poor man or woman is singing, he will 
walk step for step with them along the whole street, 
and if anything is offered, direct their attention to the 
open door—there is no knowing at such times what 
thoughts get into the head of that lad of ours. He will 
give any boy a portion of what he gets by running 
errands, and it is a puzzle even to himself at times to 
know what his patrons empty into his cap, especially 
at the houses where they keep neither cat nor dog to 
eat up the orts; sometimes he will fish out a sprat, 
sometimes the leg of a chicken, and sometimes a piece 
of wax-candle that has been put among the scraps 
by mistake. Yet it is marvellous how he manages to 
thrive on such a mixture. The little sickly baker’s 
boy, who is humpbacked, is delighted if he can get him 
to be his horse—to put a piece of wood for a bit in his 
mouth, and drive him up and down on tlhe sunny side 
of the pavement; and the little cripple fairly screams 
again to see him prance and plunge and neigh, as if he 
were so full of corn that there was no holding him in; 
and the more the sickly baker’s boy laughs, the more 
‘rampageous,’ to use his mother’s word, becomes 
that lad of ours. As for keeping him decent, she 
says, ‘it’s labour in vain, for he cuts off his buttons 
to play with; downs his cap to form the butt in a 
“rounder ;” and rips out her stitches like winking, 
though she mends his rags with the best double 
whity-brown thread ; and nothing but iron chains will 
ever hold that lad of ours.’ Sometimes he will be 
persuaded by some other boys to go to one of the Free 
Schools, or Sunday Schools, for a time or two; but it 
never lasts long, for confinement does not suit him at 
all; so he finishes his reading by looking in at the 
shop-windows, and his writing by scrawling on the 
shop-shutters and pavement. ‘Jak Jobs you a fol,’ 
is one of his favourite copies—meaning that the said 
John is a fool. He invariably joins those juvenile 
ministers of justice who hoot and follow drunken men 
or women in the street. 

Should a horse run away, or a fire break out, or any 
other accident happen, and he chance to be anywhere 
in the neighbourhood, nearly the first to reach the spot 
and tell all he knows about it is that lad of ours. 
Sometimes he patronises the theatres when half-price 
commences, watching every one who comes out after 
the first piece is over, and inquiring whether he or she 
‘have done with your check, please?’ but never on any 
account paying, unless it be on Boxing-night. Should 
he be lucky enough to get inside, he is sure to call on 
the orchestra for his favourite tune, or for those before 
him to take off their hats; or if any one is rather 
noisier than suits his taste, he calls out: ‘ Throw him 
over. I would if I was biggerer;’ and if any voice is 
heard bidding the actors ‘ speak up,’ you may rely upon 
it, it is the voice of that lad of ours. He has a great 
affection for drovers and their dogs, and scarcely cares 
how far he walks behind a drove of bullocks or a flock of 
sheep; and no one shews more perseverance in driving 
a refractory ox into a slaughter-house than that lad of 
ours. He is the first to follow in pursuit at the cry 
of ‘ stop thief!’ but should the culprit be a little fellow, 
his heart reproaches him for joining in the capture 
when he sees the policeman’s hand on the offender’s 
collar, and he begins to think that ‘happen he had no 
grub, nor nothink ;’ for though that lad of ours knows 


what it is to be hungry, he is no thief, for, as he says, 
‘there ain’t nothink to be got by that ere game.’ 
Should the Turn-cock, while in some public-house 
having his ‘ half-pint o’ beer,’ leave his instruments at 
the door, ten to one he finds the plug pulled out, and 
half-a-dozen urchins dancing and splashing in the 
water, and in the midst of them that lad of ours. 
Sometimes his mother will talk to him, after she comes 
home of a night, wearied through doing ‘the meanest 
chares ;’ and next morning that lad of ours will be up 
early, brushing his boots, washing himself, and rubbing 
the candle well into his hair; then for the twentieth 
time he will set out to look for a place; but somehow 
that lad of ours is a human bale in an overstocked 
market, where the supply far exceeds the demand. If 
interrogated—and he will not lie—all the situations he 
has had seem to tell against him. He was in a coal- 
shed a week, called the streets along with a coster- 
monger for the same period, was newspaper-boy for 
a few days longer, has been errand-boy to everything 
and everybody ; was turned away here for playing at 
buttons, there for fighting the other boy, at a third 
place for breaking a pane of glass while putting up the 
shutter, at a fourth, for having ‘a lark with the gas.’ 
The surgeon got rid of him because he could not read 
the addresses on the bottles; and as many of the poor 
patients were no better lettered than himself, why 
everybody took what made them worse, and his master 
had a very narrow escape of a trial for manslaughter. 
So he goes on, up one street and down another, 
poking his head into almost every shop, with cap in 
hand, and ‘ Please do you want a boy?’ and some, 
struck with the merry mischief-loving look of that 
lad of ours, seem half disposed to engage him, but the 
shocking straightforward account he gives of himself 
spoils all. If he could but recommend himself as some 
of those very particular tradesmen, who question him so 
closely, do their inferior goods, that lad of ours would 
not have to go far to find a situation. Perhaps his 
father, who is unable to read or write, is employed 
at some place where he goes out early in the morning, 
and returns home tired late at night, and has always 
consoled himself with the thought that so long as he 
worked hard for his family, he did his duty—that they 
would get through the world somehow, as he himself 
had done. Perhaps there is a large family, and the 
poor mother, as it is the easiest conclusion to arrive at, 
is of the same way of thinking, for she also has to go 
out to work, and what with mending and washing, and 
attending to her household affairs when she is at home, 
she hasn’t ‘a minute on her hands’ to look after that 
lad of ours; so that, excepting when he is in bed, nearly 
his whole life is passed in the streets; and the great 
marvel is, that he is not a common thief—that there 
is anything good about him. His father is not a 
drunkard, neither does his mother neglect her home ; 
their great fault is in not looking to the future, in 
preparing only for the present, in consoling themselves 
with the thought that something will turn up some 
day; but never attempting to dig for it. As that 
lad of ours gets older, he discovers all this, and at 
last sets about providing for himself; often obtain- 
ing a situation through some other boy who knows 
somebody, and who, upon his honest unvarnished re- 
commendation, employs this lad of ours. All the little 
fellow can say in his favour is, ‘he never did nothink 
to be hed afore the p’lese.’ And when he once begins 
to get on a little, his mother will begin to bestir 
herself, and take him to a tally-shop, where he will 
get a jacket out of his wages, by paying a shilling 


a week—and some thirty per cent. charged for the | 
credit; and as one thing is paid for, he will procure | 
another, and in spite of the extravagant interest | 


charged for the accommodation of these weekly pay- 
ments, it is surprising what an alteration a few months 
make in the appearance of this lad of ours. From an 
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errand-boy, he may in time get to serve behind the 
counter—though a want of education will ever be a 
great drawback on his advancement, yet the bright 
natural abilities, which nobedy had heretofore seen, 
stand him in some stead, and a precious sharp young 
man will sometimes grow out of this lad of ours. That 
he is not at last driven to herd with felons, he has 
neither his parents, the guardians of his parish, nor 
the rulers of his* country to thank for; and if he is 
successful, and if it may be said of one more than 
another that he made his way by his own exertione, 
and was the architect of his own fortune, of a verity 
such may be said of ‘ That Lad of Ours.’ 


THINGS AS THEY ARE IN AMERICA. 
BOSTON TO MONTREAL. 


Tue run from Halifax to Boston occupied about thirty 
hours, and was not marked by any incident worth 
relating. The course pursued was across the entrance 
to the Bay of Fundy, where fogs often prevail, and where 
there is at all times a wild tumbling sea. Fortunately, 
however, the fogs which vex mariners along the whole 
of the coasts in this quarter, did not make their appear- 
ance on the present occasion; and at a late hour on a 
clear moonlight evening, we quietly made our way into 
the spacious and sinuous inlet which forms the harbour 
of Boston. 

It is remarkable how much a traveller is left to learn 
by chance as he proceeds on his journey. The notion 
in England is, that the Liverpool and Boston steamers 
actually go to the place to which they are said to be 
bound; but such is not the case; and this fact I was 
not aware of till we were on the point of landing. I now 
ascertained, that instead of going to the wharfs of the 
city, the vessel was to proceed to East Boston, an island 
from which there is a communication by a ferry-boat 
to the mainland. 

On approaching within hail of our destined haven, 
the gentle moonlight enabled us to perceive that a 
crowd awaited the arrival of friends on the landing- 
place. Anon, wives and husbands and old acquaintances 
are heard calling to each other; and in a few minutes, 
such kissing and cordial shaking of hands! Among 
the passengers were many who had been long absent 
in England and on the continent, and were carrying 
home impressions of European scenery and society. 

The transfer of luggage to the custom-house shed 
was soon effected, and although the hour was late, 
everything was examined with a rapidity and civility 
that merited universal thanks. Coaches for the various 
hotels stood outside, and each being duly freighted, off 
we drove for the ferry, which I am bound to acknowledge 
is managed in such a way as to give the least possible 
uneasiness. So large are the boats, that they accom- 
modate a number of carriages which drive from the 
quay direct upon their deck. In this strange fashion 
of riding on a floating steam-propelled bridge, we were 
carried without rising from our seats across a channel 
1800 feet wide to the lower end of one of the streets of 
Boston, and thence to our respective hotels. 

The stay I was now able to make in the far-famed 
capital of Massachusetts was so brief, that it will be 
better to defer any notice of the place till the occa- 
sion of my subsequent and more lengthened visit 
to the New England States. I need only say, that, 
like most strangers, I was much struck with the 
old and respectable appearance of Boston—its sub- 
stantial and handsome houses of stone and brick, its 
well-paved and cleanly streets, its busy and orderly 
population, as well as with the various tokens of literary 
taste and refinement which met the eye. The merest 
glance at this city and its thoroughfares, thronged with 
passengers differing in no respect from those one sees 


a day in Regent Street or the Strand, would dispel 


the strange and misty notions entertained in England 
respecting the people of the United States. ‘Did you 
find them civilised at all?’ inquired a gentleman shortly 
after my return home. Such a question reminds one 
of the anecdote told by the late Marchioness of ’ 
an English peeress, but an American by birth. Soon 
after her ladyship’s arrival in Great Britain, she went 
on a visit to the house of a nobleman in the country. 
There, on being conducted through the hall to dinner, 
she observed that a crowd of servants were on the 
watch to have a glimpse of her in passing; and one of 
them, vastly to her amusement, was overheard to utter 
in an emphatic whisper: ‘She's white!’ 

In Boston, I had the opportunity of seeing for the 
first time a specimen of that extraordinary hotel-system, 
which forms one of the leading social features of the 
United States, and which may be said to have attained 
its full development in the city of New York. I lodged 
at the Revere House, an establishment consisting of 
several hundred apartments, including a more than 
usually splendid suite of public drawing-rooms and par- 
lours, and a spacious saloon, in which all the guests 
take their meals, as at a table-d’héte. At dinner, which 
was attended by about a hundred guests, I waited to 
see the nature of the scramble, which English travellers 
speak of as characteristic of the American dining-system. 
But the whole routine was quiet and decorous. The 
dinner was served from side-tables, according to order 
from printed bills of fare, placed before every guest; 
and instead of anything like hurry or hasty eating, 
I felt embarrassed by the formality and prolixity of the 
proceedings. The meal, in its various courses, lasted 
about an hour; and in fact the time at my disposal 
would not allow me to see it to a conclusion. 

From Boston there now radiate eight lines of railway, 
affording a ready means of transit in every direction. 
Persons desirous of reaching Lower Canada proceed by 
way of Portland in Maine as the most direct route; but 
I made choice of that by Albany, Saratoga, and Lake 
Champlain, as opening to view a line of country asso- 
ciated in many parts with the history of the revolu- 
tionary struggle. The completion, some years ago, ofa 
line of railway to Albany on the Hudson has been of the 
greatest importance to Boston; for it brings its port in 
direct communication with the western country and 
its lakes, and enables it to maintain something like a 
rivalry with New York, and other Atlantic cities. It 
may, indeed, be said, that without a connection of this 
kind, no American seaport can expect to rise above 
local mediocrity. The West! What schemes are daily 
planned, what efforts are everywhere being made to 
secure a share of its traffic—great in the present, but 
mighty beyond calculation in the future! The distance 
from Boston to Albany is 200 miles, and to perform 
this journey, I set off on a Saturday afternoon at half- 
past four o’clock—charge, five dollars, and the time 
promised on the road, eight hours. It was my first 
American railway journey, and all was novel. 

In a large covered terminus, a train of cars was 
drawn up, ready to start with a locomotive at their 
head across an open street ; and the whole set off with- 
out any other protection to foot-passengers than that 
which might be imparted by the warning sounds of a 
bell attached to the top of the engine. And so on- 
ward, through town and country, here intersecting a 
village, and there crossing a highway, did the train 
pursue its way, with no other trace of protection for the 
public, than the very useful piece of advice—‘ Look out 
for the locomotive when the bell rings!’ painted in large 
characters on sign-boards at every point of danger. If 
any get themselves killed after this obliging hint to 
mind the bell, they have themselves to blame, of course! 
The cars were of considerable length, with a range of 
windows alternating with polished mahogany panels 
along the sides, an ornamental ceiling, and a flooring 
of painted cloth. Each accommodated fifty -eight 
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passengers, who sat, two together, in arm-chairs covered | 
with red plush, in a row on each side, leaving a pas- 
sage in the middle which communicated with a door 
at both ends. ‘The passengers faced the engine, but 
by shifting the backs of their seats, they could look in 
a contrary direction. Outside, at the two ends of each 
car, there was a small platform, whence to descend 
by steps to the ground, and by stepping from platform 
to platform, the passengers could move from one car to 
another along the whole train. Each car was provided 
with a stove, which stood in the middle, on one side, | 
and was heated with billets of wood. A recent English 
tourist speaks of the maneuvring of American travel- 
lers to secure seats as far from the stove as possible. I 
saw nothing of this kind, now or subsequently. The 
heat was not offensive in any train, within my expe- 
rience, though I believe it is so occasionally; and, on 
the whole, this method of heating railway carriages, 
rude as it may be, is certainly better than the practice 
of not heating them at all. In consequence of the 
warmth in the cars, the railway wrapper which had 
accompanied me from England proved an unnecessary 
incumbrance. So much may be said in the meanwhile 
on a subject which will require more ample treatment 
when the railways in various states have come under 
notice. In taking my place at Boston, I observed, as 
on many subsequent occasions, that there was only one 
class; but there was little perceptible difference, as 
respects the dress or orderly demeanour of the passen- 
gers, which could not perhaps be said of such a miscel- 
laneous gathering of English travellers. 

Our line of route afforded a fair opportunity of seeing 
a considerable part of Massachusetts, and it was any- 
thing but pleasing in point of rural scenery. The 
land, of an undulating configuration, is generally poor. 
Knolls covered with scraggy bush, through which 
peeped masses of granite, and sandy plains with a 
scanty herbage, were intermingled with a never-ending 
series of ponds or small lakes, and I could not help 
pitying the farmers who endeavoured to wring a live- 
lihood out of the partially cleared and ungenial soil. 
Massachusetts, however, lays no claim to a reputation 
for agriculture. , It is not able to raise food to support 
itself, and, like many parts of England, rests on the 
manufacturing skill and general ingenuity of its in- 
habitants. The railway passes through a number of 
populous cities, each the seat of some kind of thriving 
manufacture. The largest of these centres of industry 
are Worcester and Springfield; the latter situated on 
the east bank of the Connecticut river, a navigable 
stream of great size, flowing through a tract of country 
more green and rich than that previously seen on the 
route. 

The enlivening objects on the line of road, are the 
numerous villages and detached dwellings, of the true | 
New England character. The houses constructed of | 
wood, painted white, with their bright green jalousies | 
folded back as exterior window-shutters, and their neat | 
porches and flower-plots in front, look every one of | 
them as if just taken from a box and put out for an | 
airing. It is impossible to see these trimly-kept and | 


| among the passengers. 
| follow the head wheresoever it might lead them; and 


| room, shop, and kitchen. 


car was opened, and a head in a rough cap, from a 
neighbouring groggery, made the abrupt announce- 
ment: ‘You have an hour to wait, and there’s good 
eating round the corner. Then arose a commotion 
A number left their seats, to 


joining the throng, we crossed a complication of rails, 
turned a corner, and ascended a a outside stair 
to an apartment, which united the character of bar- 
At one side, a man behind a 
counter had charge of the liquoring department ; in 
another quarter, a lad dispensed ham and pumpkin 
pie; and at the further end of the room, two women 
were assiduously engaged in dressing oysters in frying- 
pans. The scene was strange, and the place not 
exactly such as I should have selected for supper, had 
there been a choice. As it was, I procured some 
refreshment, and having warmed myself at a stove, 
returned to the nearly deserted car. There, I found 
only a humble couple, an emigrant and his wife, bound 
for the western country. ‘The man had charge of a 
bundle. on which were tied a tin kettle and drinking- 
cup, and the wife pressing a ciamorous child to her 
bosom, promised it in the Doric of Lowland Scotland, 
that if it would be good and lie still, it would soon get 
to Albany, and have everything nice, and be put to bed. 
It was a difficult matter, however, to persuade young 
Sandy to be perfectly submissive, and I was glad when 
his remonstrances were drowned in the premonitory 
tolling of the engineer’s bell and the onward rolling of 
the train. 

This was not the only delay to our progress. About 
an hour after midnight, we came to a sudden pause 
where no station was visible; and immediately, very 
much to my surprise, the engine-driver, conductor, and 
several passengers were seen sallying forth with lan- 
terns, and hastening down the embankment on our 
right. ‘What are they going to do now?’ said I to 
a gentleman, who, like myself, kept his seat. ‘ Only 
to take a look at some cars that were smashed this 
morning,’ was the reply. On opening the window to 
observe the state of affairs, as well as the darkness 
would allow, there, to be sure, at the bottom and along 
the side of the high bank, lay an unhappy train, just 
as it had been upset. The locomotive on its side 
was partly buried in the earth; and the cars which had 
followed it in its descent lay in a confused heap behind. 
On the top of the bank, near to us, the last car of all 
stood obliquely on end, with its hind wheels in the 
air in a somewhat grotesque and threatening attitude. 
All was now still and silent. The killed and wounded, 
if there were any, had been removed. No living thing 
was visible but the errant engineer and others from 
our train clambering with lanterns in their hands over 


| the prostrate wreck, and with heedless levity passing 


critical remarks on the catastrophe. Curiosity being 
satisfied, all resumed their places, and the train moved 
on without a murmur of complaint as to the unneces- 
sary, and, considering the hour, very undesirable delay. 
I allude to the circumstance, as one of a variety of 
facts that fell within my observation, illustrative of 


pretty dwellings, without an inclination to congratu- | the singular degree of patience and imperturbability 
late the country on having been originally settled by | with which railway travellers in America submit 
a people who brought with them from the south of} uncomplainingly to all sorts of detentions on their 
England, not only the love of civil liberty, but an | journey. 
inherent taste for domestic cleanliness—a quality In consequence of these stoppages, the train did not 
which, possibly through this channel, has been largely | arrive at its terminus on the Hudson till past two 
diffused through the United States. o'clock in the morning; and after all, the passengers 
After passing Springfield, the number of passengers | required to cross in a ferry-boat to Albany. ‘This 
in the cars was considerably diminished, and the lamps | 


shed a dim light over the vacant seats and those who | 
remained as my companions. As the track was as 
usual only single, the train required to stop at one of | 


unpleasant feat being accomplished, a fellow-passenger 
obligingly conducted me to the Delavan House, one of 
the hotels in the city. 

Here I remained all next day, for even had I been 


the stations to wait the arrival of that which was | inclined to proceed on my journey, I could not have 
coming in a contrary direction. How long we were to | done so; for in the northern states there is no railway 
remain here was not explained, until the door of our | travelling on Sunday. It is the practice for trains to 
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stop at the town or village where they arrive late on 
Saturday night; and there travellers, as in the olden 
time in England, have a day to spend in the tranquil 
enjoyment of a country inn, with a little breathing- 
time for the performance of religious duties. The 
morning dawned bright and beautiful, and, walking 
out, I had an opportunity of seeing how Sunday was 
kept in the capital of the state of New York. Occu- 
pying a pleasant situation on a rising-ground facing 
the Hudson, the long streets, lined with lofty and well- 
built houses, and ornamented, as usual, with rows of 
trees shading the footpaths, were in universal repose. 
All places of business were shut; the traffic connected 
with the shipping was at rest; and nothing seemed to 
be going on except in a few half-shut groggeries on the 
quay fronting the river, where boatmen and sailors in 
bushy whiskers, and rough Wellington-boots pulled 
over their trousers, sat smoking away at long pipes in 
mere vacuity of thought. The only sound that broke 
upon the sunshiny stillness, was the voice of an itine- 
rant preacher, who stood, Bible in hand, on the middle 
of a drawbridge which crossed. to one of the exterior 
wharfs. It was a thankless expenditure of good inten- 
tions. Except a fluctuating crowd of idle youngsters, 
no one appeared to listen to the poor man’s discourse, 
which, for anything I know, lasted all day, as I found 
a similar harangue going on on the same spot in the 
evening. 

Albany, like all other cities in America, possesses 
a choice collection of churches of handsome exterior, 
each sect apparently vieing with another as regards 
the attractiveness of its place of worship. ‘The bells 
having begun to ring, I entered a church of respectable 
appearance, which I found tc belong to the Baptist 
connection. The church, which was filled with an 
exceedingly well-dressed and attentive congregation, 
was fitted up with a regard to taste and comfort 
strikingly characteristic of places of public worship 
in the United States. Every traveller remarks the 
neatness of American churches. ‘They resemble neither 
the venerable parish churches of England, with their 
old oak family-pews, antique monuments, and troop 
of charity children; nor the parish churches of Scot- 
land, with their plain deal-seats, damp earthen floors, 
and unmelodious precentors. All of them, of whatever 
communion I chanced to attend during my journey, 
were carpeted all over like a drawing-room; the pews, 
of finely polished or painted wood, were spacious and 
cushioned ; the windows furnished with Venetian 
blinds, to moderate the glare of sunshine; and the 
pulpit, low and without a sounding-board, consisted 
of a kind of enclosed platform, which was provided 
with a handsome sofa for a seat. It may also be 
noticed, that the pews are generally provided with light 
fans, which the ladies employ during warm weather. 
I never saw any functionary acting in the capacity of 
clerk or precentor. The singing is usually led by an 
organ and choir in a gallery opposite the pulpit. Not the 
least remarkable peculiarity in the arrangements, is the 
voluntary association of a number of young ladies and 
gentlemen to compose the choir. In some fashionable 
churches there are paid singers; but throughout the 
country generally, the members of the choirs belong 
to the best families, and act gratuitously. In one place 
which I visited, the leader of the church-choir was the 
principal medical man in the town. Facts of this kind 
are too pleasing to be overlooked. 

The hotel into which chance had thrown me at Albany, 
I found to be conducted on the temperance principle ; 
but it did not seem on that account to be inferior in 
point of extent or management. About sixty people 
aitended the several meals in the saloon, where every- 
thing, as I afterwards discovered to be a common 
arrangement, was served to order from printed bills of 
fare. At the head of the room, near the entrance, stood 
a coloured manager. This personage, with a bow and 


wave of the hand, allotted seats to the guests, and acted 
as a kind of fugleman to some eighteen or twenty 
waitresses, who were dressed in a somewhat uniform 
style. All of them, as I understood, were Irish girls. 
As at Boston, there was nothing like fast eating at 
table; and I began to wonder when this phenomenon 
was to make its appearance. 

Behind the hotel is a narrow street, into which the 
window of my bedroom opened, and at dawn on 
Monday morning there commenced the warning sound 
of engine-bells, and the rattling of trains. Looking 
down into this narrow thoroughfare, one could not but 
be amazed at the manner in which a line of railway 
had been.run along its centre, leaving scarcely space 
for an ordinary carriage on each side, and, consequently, 
putting children and passengers in continual peril. 
Other streets in the lower part of the city are similarly 
traversed; and that such encroachments are here and 
elsewhere permitted, may be supposed to be a strong 
indication of the small value set upon private right 
and convenience, when the interests of the public are 
presumed to be concerned. It may, indeed, be said, 
that danger to life and limb is seldom of so much con- 
sequence as to prevent railways from being extended 
in an unguarded form into the heart of any village or 
city in the States; the advantages of railway communi- 
cation in developing resources, and increasing the value 
of property, being apparently held to be paramount to 
every other consideration. 

By one of the railways so strangely projected along 
and across certain streets, I moved westward from 
Albany to Saratoga, the line of route being through a 
rather pretty country, undulating and well wooded, 
and settled by a class of farmers whose fields were 
tegularly enclosed and cultured. Joined by a branch 
from Troy, a populous city on the east bank of the 
Hudson, the line crosses several branches of. the river 
Mohawk, and at different points we pass near the Erie 
and Champlain canals, by which a large traffic is poured 
through this part of the country. On the Mohawk, 
several fine falls are disclosed, and we drive through 
scenery which must afford the most delightful summer 
rambles to the leisurely pedestrian. Villages of smart 
wooden houses are passed at intervals, and at the 
distance of thirty-two miles from Albany we arrive at 
Ballston Spa, a place celebrated for its mineral waters, 
and right through which the railway passes, offering 
the facility of setting down and taking up passengers 
at the door of the principal hotel. Seven miles further 
on, in the midst of a level and sandy tract of country 
covered with trees, we reach Saratoga Springs, the 
most fashionable and numerously attended watering- 
place in the United States. 

Gay and thronged in the height of summer, how dull 
were now the deserted promenades of Saratoga! A 
long broad street, ornamented with rows of trees, from 
which every light wind brought down showers of dis- 
coloured leaves, was lined with hotels of enormous 
dimensions, but with two or three exceptions, all were 
shut up for the season; and so they would remain till 
the heats of the next dog-days brought troops of new 
visitors to the springs. I had the curiosity to taste 
one of the medicinal waters, which rose in a powerful 
volume through a wooden tube fixed over the spring. 
It sparkled with confined air, had a slight flavour of 
iron and weak beer, and was by no means unpleasant. 
The efficacy of the different springs would require, I 
think, to be considerable ; for in the village itself, inde- 
pendently of a gay hotel-life, and the pleasure of loung- 
ing in arm-chairs under long shady verandas, there 
seemed to be absolutely no attractions. Rides through 
glades in the forest, and visits to interesting scenes in 
the neighbourhood, possibly help to draw strangers to 
the spot. Here we may consider ourselves to be in 
the centre of a district in which took place a series 
of warlike engagements, first between the English 
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and French, and afterwards between the British and 
American forces. It will be recollected, that it was 
at Fish Creek, on the Hudson, after a variety of opera- 
tions in this vicinity, that the unfortunate Burgoyne 
surrendered with an army of 5000 men to General 
Gates on the 17th of October 1777. Having walked 
over the scene of this dismal humiliation, the tourist 
will pursue his way to Fort Edward, and Lakes George 
and Champlain, the whole forming a group of scenes 
not only among the most picturesque in America, but 
abounding at almost every step in the deepest historical 
interest. 

At the time of my visit, various alterations were 
going on in Saratoga, including the laying of pipes for 
gas and the erection of some new structures. I had 
some amusement in noticing the removal of a house on 
rollers—a process at which the Americans are adepts. 
The house in question was of two stories, and the 
object seemed to be its transference to the opposite 
side of the street. It had already performed one-half 
of its journey across, and I have no doubt would settle 
down in its new situation without any untoward 
casualty. The furniture within it did not appear to be 
disturbed, nor had it been deserted by its adventurous 
inhabitants. 

The construction of houses of wood admits of these 
not very difficult transitions ; and so far a timber dwell- 
ing has its advantages. But other circumstances render 
wood desirable as a material for house-building. Not 
to speak of the cheapness of deals, or lumber, as this 
kind of timber is ordinarily called, a wooden house is 
much warmer than one of stone during the inclemency 
of winter, and therefore many persons consider it prefer- 
able. Such, at least, I found to be the general opinion 
in Nova Scotia. The method of erecting these wooden 
houses is very simple. In the first place, a skeleton 
framework is formed, over which plain deals are fast- 
ened, leaving spaces for door and windows. ‘The next 
step is to nail shingles, or thin slips of wood, on the 
deals, so as to overlap each other like rows of slates; 
and the same arrangement is followed with the roof. 
A shingle-covered house, with ornamental architraves 
to door and windows, and properly painted, has a fully 
better effect than a house simply weather-boarded. In 
either case, the air is effectually excluded ; and as the 
inside is always plastered, and finished off with orna- 
mental paper-hangings, the house is as comfortable as 
can be desired. At all events, this easily extemporised 
dwelling, in which only the chimneys are of brick, 
suits a new country; and it is such houses, of a small 
and neat kind, placed in the outskirts and by-ways 
of American cities, that are owned and occupied by 
artisans and others of much higher means. That which 
appears strange to an Englishman, is the durability of 
these wooden structures, the very roofs of which are 
of a seemingly perishable material. But all is explained 
by that exceeding dryness of atmosphere, which forms 
a leading peculiarity of the North American climate, 
and which even the heaviest rains can scarcely be said 
to interrupt. 

From Saratoga, travellers may diverge towards Lake 
George; but my plans not admitting of this interest- 
ing lateral trip, I contented myself with pursuing 
the route northwards to the foot of Lake Cham- 
plain. This run of 220 miles in one day, by cars 
and steamers, from Saratoga Springs to Montreal, was 
the most suggestive and pleasant I made in the 
whole course of my journey. It took me through a 
region, almost every foot of which had been the scene 
of military contention. Projected from the borders 
of Canada, and connected by its outlet with the St 
Lawrence, Lake Champlain has always been a favour- 
ite channel of attack on the States from the north, 
and at different points has been strengthened by mili- 
tary posts, to which the English succeeded on the 
expulsion of the French, and which now, within the 


American frontier, are with one exception deserted and 
in ruins. 

Passing the hamlet of Fort Ann, the cars, a few 
miles further on, reach Whitehall, known during the 
war as Skenesborough. Here the railway stops, and 
we have the first glimpse of Lake Champlain, probably 
the finest thing of its kind in America, and in some 
respects rivalling the most beautiful lakes of the old 
world. Stepping on board a steam-boat which awaited 
the arrival of the train, I was amazed at the size and 
magnificence of the vessel. Resembling a floating 
palace in its interior accommodations and ornament, 
it offered for repose a spacious and airy saloon, fur- 
nished with the richest carpets and sofas, and from 
tall pier-mirrors, surmounting marble tables, you were 
reflected at every movement. The only discordant 
feature in this elegant apartment, was a number of 
large spittoons of brown earthenware, placed near the 
velvet-covered sofas for the use of the passengers. 
Such things had already come under my notice in the 
parlours of the hotels I had visited; and although I 
cannot say they were much in requisition, the circum- 
stance of their being profusely scattered about, con- 
veyed an unpleasant idea of habits which have gained 
an unenviable notoriety. 

The southern extremity of Lake Champlain is narrow 
like a river, between high banks. ‘Twenty miles up, it 
expends considerably, runs into creeks, is encroached 
upon by bushy headlands, and overlooked by the small 
clearings and cottages of settlers. Finally, it reaches 
a breadth varying from 6 to 9 miles, and extends 
altogether a length of 132 miles. On our left, in ad- 
vancing northwards, we have the state of New York, 
and on the right that of Vermont. The former is the 
more picturesque; the latter, embracing a variety of 
easy slopes, and in all respects more open, seems the 
better adapted for cultivation. Far in the distance, on 
the Vermont side, are seen the lofty green mountains 
from which the state has derived its designation. They 
were the first hills, worthy of the name, I had seen in 
America. The steamer, in its progress up the lake, 
stopped at various points to land and take up passengers. 
One of these points, adjoining a promontory on our 
left, was Ticonderoga, the ruins of whose fortifications 
are observed overhanging the cliffs, and intermingled 
with the wild brushwood. Here the French, in their 
warfare against the English colonists, established them- 
selves in 1755; here was the scene of some desperate 
engagements, in which Montcalm, Howe, and Aber- 
cromby were concerned; and here, as is well known, 
did a small English garrison, commanded by Captain 
Delaplace, yield themselves prisoners to Colonel Ethan 
Allen and a band of Green Mountain Boys, May 10, 
1775. Crown Point, further up the lake on the same 
side, and where the ground inclines to an accessible 
beach, is the site of a still older and more imposing fort 
of the same origin. After being wrested from the 
French, the fortress was greatly enlarged by Lord 
Ambherst, and is said, in various ways, to have cost the 
British government two millions sterling. It also fell 
into the hands of the Americans, and now consists of a 
number of rugged wails and grassy mounds, a glimpse 
of which is obtained from the deck of the passing 
steamer. 

Having passed these spots, the passengers were 
summoned to dinner in a lower saloon, along which 
two tables were prepared as tastefully as in a first-rate 
hotel. On descending to take our places, the gentle- 
men of the party were requested to wait till the ladies 
had come down and seated themselves; an arrange- 
ment with which, of course, all acquiesced. Those 
gentlemen who had ladies in charge participated in the 
choice of places at the top of the tables; the da/ance of 
the seats, to use an American phrase, being left to such 
solitary travellers as myself. I did not, however, find 
on this or subsequent occasions that any difference was 
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made between the upper and lower parts of the tables, 
as respects viands or attendance. Again, in this meal, 
I failed to observe any voracity in the guests; and 
nothing was drunk but iced water—a luxury with 
which the people of England generally have, as yet, 
little practical acquaintance. 

Burlington, a handsomely built and thriving town, 
is the port of largest size touched by the steamer. 
It is situated at the bottom of a bay, on the east or 
Vermont side of the lake, and possesses railway com- 
munication in several directions, by which travellers 
have an opportunity of varying their route. Further 
on, and diagonally crossing this fine sheet of water, 
which is here eight to nine miles wide, and prettily 
dotted with islands, we arrive at Plattsburg, in the 
state of New York. A railway train in waiting now 
carried us forward in a northerly direction, and having 
advanced a few miles, we cross the frontier into Lower 
Canada; the only indication we have of the change 
being the admonition in French at railway crossings : 
* Prenez garde de la machine, quand la cloche sonne’—a 
strange invasion of the peaceful routine of habitant life. 

About nine o’clock in the evening, the train arrived 
at a point on the St Lawrence where we were ferried 
across to La Chine, the steamer occupying twenty 
minutes in the passage ; my introduction to this magni- 
ficent river took place, therefore, in the partial darkness 
of an autumn night. There was just sufficient light 
from the stars to shew that we were upon a stream at 
least a mile in width, rolling in a ceaseless flood from 
the great lakes to the ocean. At La Chine, the passen- 
gers landed on the western extremity of the island of 
Montreal, and entering a railway terminus, found a 
train with the English form of carriages, ready to 
depart for the city of Montreal. This trip of eight or 
nine miles was soon over. At ten o’clock, I was in the 
hands of an Irish cabman, driving impetuously through 
a series of streets to a hotel; having in the space of 
fourteen hours, without toil or anxiety, and for a few 
dollars, performed a journey which, thirty years ago, 
would probably have required a week to accomplish. 


WEARYFOOT COMMON. 
CHAPTER IX. 


BEING A CHAPTER OF DOCUMENTS. 
Some people may think it a little matter—but the 
world is made up of little matters—the effect produced 
upon Molly by the change she saw take place in Sara’s 
demeanour. It is true, she did not consider this change 
logically, lay down her hypothenuses like Elizabeth, and 


| proceed to found upon them a course of action; but her 


feeling was as good as some other folks’ thinking: she 
knew what had occurred by a process altogether differ- 
ent from that of ratiocination; and when she heard 
the wheels of thg bread-cart rattling among the further 
houses, she made up her mind on the instant. Now, 
this sound had hitherto been the signal for all the 
sauciness of Molly’s nature to boil up from the bottom, 
sparkle in her round eyes, and hiss at the tip of her 
tongue; and when the baker drew up at the side-door, 
he received so many smiling insolences in return for 
his loaves and courtesies, that oft and again he 
resolved to keep company instead with Betty at the 
Hall. On this occasion, however, no sooner did the first 
faint murmur of the wheels strike upon Molly’s tym- 
panum, than she rushed like a whirlwind to her own 
dormitory, laved her face with soap and water till it 
shone again, combed and oiled her glossy black hair, 
and put on a clean apron as white as snow. She then 
hastened down to the side-door, and as the light cart 


drew up, instead of standing to have the bread flung to 
her—which she generally returned with a toss.as being 
either too crusty or too uncrusty—she stepped mincingly 
across the footway, and held up to the young man an 
insidiously soft and innocent face, and a snowy apron. 
Down jumps he on the instant all in a flush and flutter; 
he will carry the bread into the kitchen for her; he 
will hold the door open, that she may enter first; and 
—it is needless to make a mystery of the matter—he 
will have a kiss from her rich, warm lips behind it: an 
impudence which Molly resented with a slap that would 
not have foundered a butterfly. From that hour, the 
young man was a lost baker. 


If this is a small matter to set down in our history, 
it was a very important matter for Sara’s comfort. It 
is astonishing how well the two agreed after it; it was 
as if their souls had been brought into harmony with a 
tuning-key ; and Sara, who was ignorant of the nature 
of the change in Molly, feeling unconsciously the sym- 
pathy that was now between them, came to the opinion 
that the poor girl was turning a very sensible girl after 
all. But a trial was in waiting for her own nerves, 
which put all such speculations out of her head for the 
time. One morning, while they were at the breakfast- 
table, her aunt received a post-letter, addressed to her 
in the handwriting of Miss Heavystoke, the late go- 
verness, and Sara expected that when she had finished 
its perusal, the document would be placed in her hands 
as usual, that it might be read aloud for the benefit of 
the whole. Elizabeth, however, when she had got to 
the end, folded up the letter slowly, and began to sip 
her tea without uttering a word. The captain was 
withheld, by his customary gentlemanly feeling, from 
testifying any curiosity, but looked surprised and 
anxious; and Sara, whose fears were for him, watched 
her aunt with an interest which, in reference to so 
simple a circumstance, would have been absurd in a 
less simple family. It was always in vain, however, to 
try to collect anything from Elizabeth’s eyes. When 
she had finished breakfast, she rose, still silent, from 
her chair, and settling her dress about her, and squaring 
her elbows, walked out of the room. 

Sara did not dare to look at her uncle, for she felt as 
if something awful was coming; and the two sat for 
some time in an awkward and expectant silence, which 
was at length broken by Elizabeth calling her niece 
from the top of the stairs. The young lady obeyed the 
summons, though not in her usual bounding manner, 
with her heart in her steps. On entering the room, she 
found that her aunt had subsided into a chair by merely 
bending her knees, her elbows retaining their square- 
ness, and the letter held between her two hands, that 
were folded in front. Another chair was close beside 
her; and Sara seeing that it was intended for her, sat 
down in it, and looked inquiringly at her aunt; where- 
upon the virgin put an arm round her in her usual 
affectionate but highly uncomfortable manner, touching 
the waist she embraced only with the tips of her bent 
fingers, and addressed her as follows :— 

‘It has often been remarked, that the disappoint- 
ments of life have a greater pang for the young than 
the old, although many are of opinion that, in the case 
of the former, the effect is less enduring—that the 
slender twig, when the blast is over, rises as easily as 
it bent. But it may be doubted whether this is any 
good reason for withholding our sympathy, since during 
the act of bending there may be a grief and a pang 
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intense in proportion to the vigour of the young life 
they deal with. If heart-disappointments are the 
bitterest of all, as some authors hold, then must the 
individuai who is thus tried become the object of our 
tenderest compassion ; but if that compassion be height- 
ened by fellow-feeling’—and here the fingers of the 
virgin trembled on her niece’s waist—‘ if the history of 
the sympathiser chance to be overshadowed with a heart- 
misery as great, and more hopeless, need I describe the 
attraction that will draw these two souls together, or 
the benefit that will be derived by the new plunger into 
the valley of the shadow of death from the counsels of 
one who has trodden it before ?’ 

‘Can it be that Robert is dead?’ thought Sara’s 
quaking heart. 

‘ Before putting into your hands a letter,’ continued 
Elizabeth, ‘which may lay low the castles of your 
youthful dreams, I considered it my duty to address to 
you these few plain words of consolation, that you may 
see distinctly what is without you, and feel vividly what 
is within. I will now leave you alone during the 
perusal; and when you have finished, I trust I shall 
find you prepared to listen with resignation to some 
few healing remarks, of which you have heard the 
exordium.’ And so saying, Elizabeth kissed her niece 
on the brow with all the warmth of her nature, and 
glided, slow and stately, out of the room. 

After such an exordium, the trepidation with which 
Sara unfolded the letter will not be wondered at. The 
document ran thus :— 


*Luxton Castie, Wednesday. 

*Mr pear Mapam—lI have received a long letter from 
Miss Sara in reply to my few lines announcing the 
comfortable situation I had obtained here. The letter 
is so charmingly composed that I am quite proud of 
my pupil: handwriting, however, a little headlong 
here and there, as if the pen had run away with the 
fingers, instead of the fingers controlling the pen. 
Likewise, the ¢’s not uniformly crossed, and a g un- 
looped. But I would not have you mention these 
matters to her at present; for if my penetration was 
not much at fault when I had the pleasure of residing 
in your house—and it seldom is at any time—she will 
have enough to do, poor dear! to bear up against the 
things I have further to write. 

‘Lord Luxton is a good-humoured, hearty old man, 
such as I would call decidedly vulgar—only he isn’t ; 
and when he was taken suddenly ill the other day, we 
were all much grieved. It was supposed at first to be 
apoplexy, seeing that he has a short neck, and is much 
devoted to his dinner; and his brother, Sir Vivian 
Falcontower, was sent for express. But in a day or two 
he rallied, and came down stairs almost as well as ever, 
although the doctors would not allow him to stir out 
of doors. In the meantime, his brother and niece | 
arrived at the castle, and the neighbouring families | 
came to pay visits of congratulation on his recovery ; | 
and one lady and gentleman brought with them two 
old friends of yours, who were staying with them at | 
the time—Mrs Seacole and her son. 

‘Mrs Seacole was condescending and lady-like as | 
usual, but when I asked how she had left the inmates | 
of the Lodge, she answered so slightly that I was sur- 
prised. I at length ventured to hint at the interesting 
position of the two families in relation to each other, 
and she broke into a laugh of surprise and ridicule. 

“I am surprised, my dear Miss Heavystoke,” said 


she, “to hear a lady of your experience talk in that 
way. Myson is only twenty-one, and that nice, pretty 
girl, Miss Sara, is still younger. It would be a hard 
case, indeed, if young people could not romp and flirt 


| at their little tea-parties, without being booked by older 


ones for man and wife. Adolphus is now of age, and 
has left the make-believe world for the real one, and 
will marry, doubtless, in good time, in his own position. 
I have too high an opinion of Miss Sara’s good sense 
to suppose that she misunderstands anything that has 
passed between them as boy and girl; but if you think 
she does, it would only be doing your duty—and every- 
body knows Miss Heavystoke is not slow at that 
—to let her know that the festival which celebrates the 
arrival at his majority of a young man of fortune, is a 
line of demarcation which separates for ever the ideal 
from the real of life.” You may think how much I 


was astonished at this speech, considering what I had 
| heard her say on the same subject before ; but ere I 


could collect myself for an answer, she was gone. 

‘The next day, when my little charge, Lord Luxton’s 
grand-niece, and I were at our studies in our own 
room, Mr Seacole came in abruptly. 

“ Pardon me, Miss Heavystoke,” said he, “ but I have 
only an instant, and I must seize the opportunity to 
inquire after our friends at the Lodge. Have you 
heard from them ?—and when ?” 

“TI have heard from Miss Sara,” said I—but he 
followed my eye like lightning, and appeared to be 
about to dart upon the letter, which lay upon the 
table before me. 

“Oh,” said I, “I have no objection to your reading 
it; there are no secrets in it; and it will tell you the 
whole news of the family.” 

“Tt is beautifully written,” said he; “you must 
have taken great pains with Sara—I see your style in 
every line. There is a sentence here I must copy, it is 
turned so neatly: as the letter is of no consequence, 
you will not mind trusting it with me till to-morrow ;” 
and cramming it into his pocket, he was off in an 
instant. I cannot say I liked the proceeding, but still 
his remark was natural, for the style could not be 
mistaken, and I was in hopes the young man might 
derive a useful lesson from it himself. I was in great 
concern, however, at the difference of feeling between 
himself and his mother, and I hardly knew what part 
it was proper for me to take. But it soon appeared 
that Mrs Seacole knew very well what she was about, 
and that her son did not. 

‘When Sir Vivian Falcontower, the brother and 
heir-presumptive of Lord Luxton, arrived, with his 
daughter, from London, the whole house took a new 
aspect. They are very great people, it seems, of high 


| fashion, and as unlike the old peer as possible. Every- 


thing was to be done by rule; the servants hardly 
whispered as they went about; and I expected to see 
in Miss Falcontower a severe and haughty lady of 
rank—probably an old maid. But how much was I 
deceived! a simple, artless creature was this woman 
of fashion, a girl not many years older than Miss Sara 
—and oh, how lovely! with a pair of eyes, like con- 
densed lightning, but flashing in a rapid stream when 
she turned it on. Yet simple and artless though 
she seemed, she was somehow the mistress of every 
thing and person around her. The lightest word, the 
briefest glance, was a command; and her softness and 
calmness, instead of setting people at their case, made 
them hold their breath. 

*Mr Seacole, I regret to say, was the first to fall 
under her sway. Ido not think he spoke to her 
often, but sometimes the mother contrived it, and after 
a few days he was constantly hovering about the house, 
and appearing and vanishing in the grounds. I could 
not get speech of him alone for a moment, though I tried 
hard to compass it, for I considered it an improper 
thing that Miss Sara’s handwriting should remain in 
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his possession, more especially when I saw how things 
were going on. At last the time of the Falcontowers’ 
departure arrived, and Mrs Seacole and her son, who 
had become quite gracious with them, came over to 
bid good-bye. I saw the mother draw Sir Vivian’s 
attention away ; I saw the shake of the hand between 
the other two; I saw the look that lightened upon 
the young man’s face, and I knew it would not be 
forgotten. 

‘When the carriage drove off, Mr Seacole, instead of 
going down the avenue with his mother, darted into the 
grounds; but I knew his destination, and was deter- 
mined to reclaim the letter, as I was pretty sure I should 
see him no more at the castle. I overtook him at a 
place near which the high road sweeps after a long 
detour, and accosted him just as he was about to ascend 
the eminence. 

“ Mr Seacole,” said I, out of breath, “ be so good as to 
return me the letter you took from my table.” 

“ What letter? I have lost it—it is at home—I know 
nothing about it.” 

“T will have it,” said I. “Icall upon you as a gentle- 
man to return what is not your own, and what you 
had no permission to take.” 

“Hang it!” cried he, with an emphasis that might 
have suited a worse exclamation ; and snatching a letter 
from his breast-pocket, he put it into my hands, and 
ran up the hill. I turned away in great concern for 
poor Miss Sara, and was near the house before I thought 
of looking at the recovered autograph—when I found 
that it was some trumpery letter from a companion of 
his own. In the afternoon, I walked over to the house 
where the Seacoles were staying, but found they had 
taken their departure an hour before. 

‘I have now, my dear madam, come to the end of my 
afflicting narrative, and I need not point out to you the 
necessity for breaking the affair gradually and tenderly 
to our dear girl. She will suffer, I fear, in health as well 
as spirits ; but she will get over it in time. Camomile 
tea would be a good thing for her in the morning; 
likewise of a Sunday the Chorus of the Israclites on 
the piano, and that grand Hallelujah ; together with a 
table-spoonful now and then of my own mixture, which 
would have done your foolish Molly so much good in her 
sick headache, if she had not spat it all out in a rage. 
I enclose the letter Mr Seacole gave me by mistake, and 
with kindest love to the injured sufferer, and respectful 
compliments to the captain, I am, my dear madam, ever 
faithfully yours, Martua HEAVYSTOKE.’ 


We will not say that this letter was altogether with- 
out its share of mortification for Sara; for even the 
most humane women like to see their rejected suitors 
suffer a little. However, with the aid of a touching 
homily from her aunt, she very soon recovered her 
spirits; and Elizabeth took great credit to herself for 
the skilful way in which she had managed so delicate 
an affair—her niece’s disclaimer of any tender feelings 
towards young Seacole having, of course, no weight 
with so shrewd a woman of the world. 

When they went down stairs, the captain was not in 
the parlour, which rather surprised Elizabeth, who had 
made him acquainted with the contents of the letter 
while Sara was reading it, and who naturally expected 
that he would be anxious to know how his niece had 
taken it. After some time, however, he made his 
appearance; embraced Sara affectionately; and then 
sat down without speaking, to amuse himself, as usual, 
with the Army List—looking, as the two ladies thought, 
uncommonly cold and stern. A remark made some 
time after by Molly, threw a light upon the matter 
which terrified Sara. 

‘What ever can the captain be going to do with his 
pistols?’ said she to her young mistress. ‘ He has been 
a-taking out and putting in the nails, and cleaning every- 
thing like a new pin, and looking all the while as dread- 


ful calm as if his mind was made up—I don’t know what 
about.’ Sara, on hearing this, considered that it was 
no time to stand upon scruples of delicacy ; so she 
flew to the veteran, told him eXactly her position with 
Adolphus, and expressed the pleasure she felt that he 
had already been able tc console himself for her refusal 
of his hand. 

‘Why did you refuse so good an offer?’ asked the 
captain in surprise, and perhaps with some suspicion. 

‘Because I did not like him well enough to accept it,’ 
replied Sara; ‘and you now see by the unsteadiness of 
his feelings and fancies, that I was right. But perhaps 
Miss Heavystoke’s enclosure may throw some light 
upon the subject. I put it into my pocket and forgot 
it. But is it proper to read another person’s letter ?’ 

‘ Quite proper,’ decided the captain, ‘since that other 
person has read yours. It is an indisputable law of 
strategy; and I remember at the siege of—— no 
matter: let us hear what it says ; and first, what is the 
writer’s name ?’ 

‘Fancourt — Mrs Seacole’s cousin, I declare: the 
same who danced with you, dear aunt.’ 

‘And a very gentlemanlike fellow too,’ said the 
captain—‘ hey, Elizabeth ?’ 

‘When a man,’ replied his sister, ‘ wears what I have 
heard denominated in the gay world a white choke, 
without looking like a footman, he is perhaps entitled 
to be set down as a gentleman. ‘The individual you 
allude to wore the sort of cravat in question, and did 
not look like a footman, even when handing a glass of 
orangeade : I leave the deduction to intelligent minds.’ 

‘Say away, then, Sara.’ 

* ALBANY, Thursday. 

‘My pear Apotpnvus—Your mother wants me to 
write you a letter of advice—isn’t that rich? And 
about what, think you? Why, you have been flirting, 
it seems, with a rural beauty, possessing a fortune 
that, if judigously invested, might enrich you with 
eighty or ninety pounds a year; and your respected 
parent is afraid you mean to marry her! These poor 
mothers! ‘Their sons never grow into men for them: 
even when they have come of age, and are about to 
burst into the world, they look upon them as if they 
were still at the era when sugar-plums and red apples 
are the grand prizes of life. You and I know better, 
and I will not throw my wisdom away upon you. 

‘Only thus far I will counsel you. If the girl is the 
niece of the—the ’—(here the writing seemed to become 
illegible, for Sara hesitated)—‘ of the graceful lady I 
danced with’—(we would bet a trifle that the indistinct 
words really ran: of the fusty old maid I trotted out)— 
‘she is absolutely a nice creature, as sweet as a sugar- 
plum, and with cheeks as red as an apple. Now, in a 
case like this, a little inconstancy does a fellow’s repu- 
tation good; it is so much stock to trade upon when 
he sets out upon his adventures in real life; and for 
that reason, I would not have you let the girl down too 
easily. Make her feel ‘the disappointment—she will 
soon get over it; and let a few pensive looks and 
disconsolate sighs follow you in your new career. 

‘But to drop these little matters, that are so very 
little to grown men—I have to say a word to you about 
a subject of more consequence. Like every other 
inheritor of a snug estate, you are of course turning 
over in your mind the question of that necessary 
absurdity—marriage; and, like every other man ‘t 
spirit, you are of course determined to have your quid 
pro quo, and not to throw yourself away for nothing. 
Now, I am for having you look a little high when you 
are about it. The neighbourhood where you now are, 
I happen to know, will presently be illumined by a 
star of the first magnitude, a niece of Lord Luxton. 
She is beautiful, fashionable, clever, connected with 
the first families in the kingdom, and at first sight far 
above a simple estated gentleman; but there are cir- 
cumstances in her position which rectify the balance. 
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Claudia Falcontower has been the victim of a theory. 
She has fought the battle of life in a series of mathe- 
matical problems, without making due allowance for 
the effect of extraneods or coincidental circumstances. 
Her stern, unyielding plan has usually succeeded for 
awhile; but in the long-run, there has always come 
from an unexpected quarter, ignored by her philosophy, 
some sudden and destructive blow; and thus has she 
toppled down in her aspirations, from a strawberry 
leaf through sundry gradations to a red right hand— 
why not to the crest of an esquire? She has no money; 
but by her talents and family influence, she would make 
you one of the first men in the kingdom, and as her 
husband, you would at once take rank in the highest 
circles of the aristocracy. 

‘Claudia, observe, has as yet suffered no heart dis- 
appointment the world knows of—whether she has a 
heart at all to suffer may even be a question. But 
you are a likely young fellow—and you know it, 
Dolphy—of a family as ancient, though untitled, as 
her own, and the inheritor of a fair estate; and after 
all her strategetic calamities, it may just occur to her, 
if you shew yourself at the critical time, that it 
would be as easy to make her husband great as to 
find a great husband ready made. But beware of love, 
my boy, or the game is up at the outset. That is all 
very well for your country sugar-plums and rosy 
apples, but Claudia would fool your passion to the top 
of its bent, and then laugh at you. She is not so 
young as she looks—she is a deep one, she is; and you 
must play warily. Remember, it is bad taste to compli- 
ment, except when the woman is ugly. A magnificent 
creature like Claudia knows very well what you must 
think of her, and to say it in words—words that have 
become nauseous from repetition—will only make her 
yawn. Let her see that you admire her person, vene- 
rate her talents, and that you have a very tolerable 
respect for your own position. Try your luck, old 
fellow, and go in and win! Adieu, my dear Dolphy; 
believe me, ever yours, Sepiey Fancourt.’ 


This letter did not disturb much the good-humour 
either of the reader or the hearers. Elizabeth's indig- 
nation at the cruelty that would have had her niece 
continue to suffer from a misplaced attachment, was 
lost in her triumph at having so skilfully healed the 
wound before it could be tampered with by the enemy. 
The captain, who knew how matters really stood, was 
amused at the idea of the rejected suitor being coun- 
selled not to let down his victim too easily. As for 
Sara, having grown wondrously learned in human 
nature ever since her musical performance in the 
garden, she was not deceived by Mr Fancourt’s advice 
to his cousin to pay court to the lady of fashion. | This, 
she saw clearly, was only a ruse to draw the young 
man’s thoughts from dwelling exclusively on her, and 
she almost pitied Adolphus for the snare he had fallen 
into. What kind of person, she wondered, was in 
reality this terrible Claudia? Might not the enigma 
of her character be solved by supposing that she was 
still immersed in the life-politics of her class, only 
because her woman’s heart had never yet been touched? 
What would be Robert’s fate if he chanced, in the 
course of his adventures in the world, to fall in with 
an enchantress like this? Would he smile sternly at 
the sorceries that could not reach his moral character ? 
or, striking the hitherto untouched chord, would he 
etherealise this material beauty till he loved it? Would 
he warm the cold nature, elevate the conventional 
views, and endowing her genius with his own nobler 
qualities, avail himself of the brilliance of hers, and of 
the influence of her rank, and thus give himself to 
fortune? Sara viewed this picture for a moment with 
dismay ; but anon she smiled at the notion of one, 
whose lot it was to work his way up from the densest 
obscurity, falling into any association of equality with 


a high-born and high-bred lady like this; and Sara 
even admitted, for she would be candid notwithstanding 
her admiration of her friend, that the sympathies of 
the Miss Falcontowers of the time ran little risk of 
being awakened by a man who supported himself by 
the work of his hands, as well as the work of his brain. 

A specimen of the latter work was speedily before 
her; and a great day it was in Simple Lodge when the 
substantial octavo Mrs Margery called a quarternly 
made its appearance. The captain read the title-page, 
imprint and all, but lost himself completely in the 
advertisements, of which he declared he could make 
neither head nor tail. Elizabeth, better acquainted 
with literature, got at the table of contents, and finding 
there an analysis of the works of Sumphinplunger, the 
great German psychologist, marked the article for 
future perusal. The Review then came of right into 
the hands of Sara, who read Robert's paper aloud, 
sitting in such a position as to screen the criminality 
of Molly, who, in defiance of an express law upon the 
subject, left a chink of the door open, that she might 
listen outside. The article was of a practical nature, 
concerning the progress of the people, and written more 
especially with reference to a legislative measure then 
making its slow way through the Houses of Parliament. 
The views were bold and striking, the style energetic, 
and the whole exhibited unquestionable proofs, if not 
of a practised pen, at least of a vigorous and masculine 
mind. If we were compiling a Book, we would of 
course insert the document entire; but standing, as we 
do, in awe of gods, men, and columns, we venture only 
on a brief extract, bearing on the individuality of the 
writer, and having thus a direct connection with our 
history. The captain himself had probably a misty 
suspicion of the fact; for when Sara had finished the 
paragraph, although he had hitherto listened and made 
no sign, he called out sharply: ‘ Read that again!’ and 
she accordingly read again as follows :— 

‘But all such plans for the regeneration of a people in 
the condition of the English will fail, unless they are 
in the first place brought back to that respect for 
Labour which is the distinguishing feature of all those 
young communities that are destined to achieve great- 
ness. We donot mean respect for labour of a particular 
kind, but for all labour. As it is, we attach ourselves, 
generally speaking, to some trade or calling, and if that 
fails, we throw ourselves upon the state for support, or 
perish. We never consider that we are sent into the 
world to battle with the earth, the elements, and our 
fellow-meti for a subsistence, not by the exercise of one 
faculty, or capability, but of all our powers. 

‘Emigrants to a new country are told that they must 
adapt themselves to circumstances; that they must 
discard all preconceived notions of gentility, or of con- 
finement within particular circles of employment, and 
work—work—at anything, everything, that comes in 
the way. And what is this world to us all but a new 
country, into which we come naked and inexperienced, 
to wrest from the contact of circumstances the knowledge 
and skill that will enable us to fight the battle of life? 
Why should we place ourselves in the footsteps of pre- 
ceding individuals or generations, and fancy the path 
our own peculiar world? Why should we consider every 
kind of labour but that to which we are accustomed 
degrading or impossible? All labour is honourable, for 
the end and purpose of all labour are the same. Le 
who works, if his work should be but a hedge or a 
ditch, is worthy of respect ; and he alone who stands 
idle, because his peculiar employment has dried up, and 
so permits himself to fall into starvation or beggary, 
is a fit object of contempt. Respect for labour is the 
secret of the rise of a country destined to become great ; 
the loss of this respect is the signal of its fall. In 
Great Britain, the conventional superstitions that 
enthral our souls are ominous of senility and decline. It 
is only abroad that the Anglo-Saxon blood is able to 
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assert its dignity—that the delivered bondmen of caste 
and gentility, restored to the natural respect for labour, 
erect new empires beyond the ocean that are destined 
to be the seats of liberty and civilisation when Europe 
has fallen into decay.’ 


MORE UNSUSPECTED RELATIONS. 
THE FAMILY-TREE OF THE ‘TWOSONS.’ 


Amone philosophers who looked upon language as an 
invention, it used to be a favourite theory that pro- 
nouns and numerals, being names for the most abstract 
notions that we have, must have been among the last 
found out. This was before the days of Comparative 
Grammar, when languages were studied, each by itself, 
and in their peculiarities rather than in their common 
properties. A very unprofitable study, by the way, in 
most things, but especially in things human. That 
knowledge of men which consists in noting the idiosyn- 
crasies, weaknesses, and wickednesses of individuals, 
is not the kind of knowledge that helps to hold the 
world together. It is not thus we know our friends, 
but by those deeper grounds of common judgment 
and sympathy, which we perceive in them and in 
all that belong to our class of worthies. How, then, 
should it be otherwise with human speech? And yet 
the differential method, if we may so call it, was long 
almost the only one applied to the study of languages ; 
and in our classical schools and colleges, points of 
resemblance and community continue to receive only 
casual attention. Does not a great Latin scholar still 
mean a man strong in the knowledge of Latin idioms 
and inflections—that is, in the points where that lan- 
guage differs from Greek or English? The conse- 
quence is, that scholarship in language continues to be 
synonymous with all that is contracted, isolating, and 
inhuman—a fit pursuit for Dryasdusts, with little or 
no attraction for the warm and generous, but what it 
chances to derive from historical prestige or from 
professional interest. 

But a change is coming over the spirit of this study. 
‘The time is rapidly approaching,’ says one distin- 
guished philologist, ‘when the discrepancies of human 
speech will appear inconsiderable, and when the marks 
of a common origin and of a family-likeness will engross 
all our attention and interest.’ One result of looking 
at the subject from this more comprehensive, catholic 
point of view, has been to overturn several old theories 
built upon mere speculation. Among others, the 
theory as to the late origin of pronouns and numerals 
is found untenable. The comparative philologists may 
say with Moliére’s Doctor regarding the position of 
the heart, ‘We have changed all that.’ The creed 
now is, that words of this class ‘are the basis of all 
language—the very oldest part of every tongue; for it 
is just those words which retain their identity in 
languages that have been longest separate, and have 
therefore become most unlike in other particulars.’ 

We propose to illustrate this assertion, so far as it 
can be done to the English reader, in the case of a pair 
of these parent words. But, first, it will be necessary 
to state shortly the connection between personal pro- 
nouns and numerals generally. 

By carefully analysing and comparing a great many 
kindred tongues, especially the more ancient, this con- 
clusion is arrived at: that the same words served 
originally for the three personal pronouns, and the first 
three numbers. The ground of this relation is not 
obvious at first, but when pointed out, it approves itself 
as natural. We have no reason to suppose that the 
primitive pronouns were any such abstractions as they 
have since become; they appear, in fact, to have been 
nothing more than names of the most elementary dis- 
tinctions of space or position, and were probably, at 
first, spontaneous sounds accompanying the action of 


pointing, and gradually taking its place. J, thou, and he, 
then—or rather, me, thee, and that, for objectives are older 
than nominatives—signified directly the here, the near to 
the here, and the there, and then, by association, the 
persons in those positions. Now, it is obvious that these 
three designations will serve equally well for the one, 
the two, and the three of a series, Our own colloquialism 
of number one, as a synonym for myself, shews how 
natural this relation appears at all times. 

With regard to the first and the third pair in this 
series, the affinity of the words, owing to their having 
been compounded in various ways, is no longer discern- 
ible in modern languages, and is barely traceable in 
Greek and Latin. We may point out one remaining 
trace to the English reader. In monosyllable, for ex- 
ample, we have the Greek word monos, ‘only,’ containing 
the root of mon, me, ‘my,’ ‘me,’ and pointing to a 
time when the Greek for one must have contained the 
same root. But the name for the second position, being 
less compound than the other two, has undergone less 
alteration, and the identity, in this case, of the pronoun 
and the numeral, in most European languages, is 
unmistakable. Compare— 


Gr. Lat. Fr. It. Sp. Ger. Eng. 
su(or tu) tu tu tu tu du thou 
duo duo deux due dos zwei two 


To get over the slight discrepancies in s, ¢, d, th, z, we 
have only to recollect that some Greeks said thalatta, 
where others said thalassa; that what the Germans 
call vater, the Dutch call vader, and the English father ; 
and that z for ¢ is merely a distinction between High 
German and Low. 

Having thus established—we trust satisfactorily— 
that thou and two are twin-brothers, let us trace the 
family-tree, and see what a proportion of our vocabulary 
have the blood of this stock in their veins. 

The pronominal branch of the stock has been any- 
thing but prolific; it contains only thou, thee, thine, 
thy, and the verb to thee-and-thou. But the progeny of 
the Numeral swell into a nation. We have first two 
itself, its old form twain, and the adverb twice. Second 
has no connection with two, beipg from the Latin 
secundus, ‘the following.’ But two, as we formerly * 
saw, enters into ten (tvai-hand); and -ty (Gothic -ti-gus, 
as if te-hun) is only another disguise of the same com- 
pound; so that we have two twice in twenty, once in 
thirty, forty, &c., and also in twelve (‘two left,’ over 
ten). ZJwins is ‘two’ or ‘ twain’ at a birth, and be-tween 
is ‘by’ or ‘near’ the ‘ two’—that is, having one on each 
side. 

To twine is to unite the strands of a cord like twins. 
Twist has often much the same meaning, but oftener 
the very opposite. In fact, ‘to two’ things, may signify 
either ‘to pair’ them—that is, turn two into one, or 
more naturally, perhaps, to turn one into two. The 
ground meaning of twist seems to be, to change the one, 
straight direction of a thing into two. Whoever thinks 
it strange that the same word should unite in itself two 
opposed meanings, has only to look at the bifurcation 
of a tree, and he will see the same thing embodied to 
the eye—the parting of one into two, or the uniting of 
two into one. This comparison at once suggests the 
connection of twig with two; and, taken along with 
Shallow’s likeness to a ‘ forked radish,’ it explains such 
a use of twist as occurs in the following sentence from 
Holinshed: ‘There was a man seene in Aquiteine, 
whose height was such, that a man of common height 
might easilie go under his twist without stooping.’ 

In tweak, twitch, tweeze, the family-likeness is so 
strong, and the connection of ideas so obvious, that we 
unhesitatingly add them to the list, though a different 
parentage is usually assigned them. To tweak or twitch 
is to take anything ‘twixt’ the finger and the thumb 
in order to pinch or pull it. The case of tweeze and 
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tweezers is still clearer. We claim the same alliatice 
for twang, twinkle, twitter, and similar words, on like 
grounds: they all involve the notion of ‘ vibration’ or 
‘alternating’ between two states or positions. Let the 
reader look well at the features of tie, to, and too, and 
consider that their function is to join things together, 
and he will not, we believe, dispute that they may have 
had the same origin. So much for the native branch 
of the Twosons. Look we now for the immigrant 
members of the family, and introduce them to their 
relations. 

We present, first, debt, rebellion, combine; but the 
natives, we perceive, look shy; nor is it to be won- 
dered at, that they should hesitate to acknowledge 
such foreign-looking, and, morally, rather questionable 
characters as their kindred, without some proof. Well, 
here are their genealogical documents; and the same 
will serve for a good many yet to come. The Greek 
and Latin form of taro was dvo, pronounced, originally 
at least, as a monosyllable, the d and v forming a sort of 
compound consonant. V was a very unstable element, 
easily exchangeable with J, as is the case still, and often 
passing into y; so that in composition dv- assumes the 
forms of db-, dj-, dy-, dj-, &c. In addition to this, it 
often happened that one of the elements of this com- 
pound articulation was dropped. Accordingly, it is 
well known that due//wn, ‘a fight between two,’ is the 
same word as Lellum; and the Latin bis (binus), ‘ twice,’ 
is just the Greek dis. These changes and mutilations, 
then, to which dv- was liable, explain the disguises 
under which the classical branch of this family appear ; 
and a knowledge of them enables us to recognise the 
connection between our own two and such words as 
duel, belligerent, di-ploma (something ‘ doubled’), com- 
bine, biscuit (twice cooked), &c. 

From the Latin debeo (debitus), ‘ to owe,’ we have got, 
through the French, debt, due, duty, &c. The parentage 
of these words is brought home to duo thus: debeo is 
deveo or dveo—like enough to duo in form; but what 
connection is there in sense? The connection is traced 
through the Greek deo, which is the same word with the 
v dropped. Now, deo means ‘ to bind’ (where the force 
of two is perceptible enough—compare tie); and what 
was debeo, ‘to owe,’ but ‘to be under obligation,’ ‘ to 
be literally bound,’ as the poor debtors knew to their 
cost? Thus are these respectable members of our 
vocabulary happily restored to their long-estranged 
connections. 

The Latin for a ‘ yoke’ or a ‘ pair’ was jugum, which 
might be written djugum, dyvgum, and is clearly one 
of duo’s progeny. From jugum was formed jungo, ‘to 
couple ;’ and these two words, either directly or through 
the French, give us a whole host of additional kindred 
—join, conjugal, subjugate, junction, rejoinder, &c. The 
word yoke (German jock) is clearly the same as jugum ; 
it is not borrowed, however, from the Latin; for it is 
genuine Saxon, and is introduced here only because its 
relation to the family is best seen in connection with 
jJugun. 

Dual, doubt (Latin dubito), dubious, double, wear their 
certificates of birth on their foreheads. But the most 
numerous sub-branch of this family consists of words 
beginning with Li-, di-, dis-, de-, dys- ; for these syllables 
are only duo in disguise, and we can claim the com- 
pounds into which they enter as having Dual blood in 
their veins. The notion common to all these prefixes 
is two-ing, or division; but that fundamental notion 
becomes variously modified. Sometimes it is implied 
that two things, conceivable apart, are coupled or 
united ; as in bi-ped, bi-valve, di-phthong. Sometimes 
the result or tendency is to produce separation ; as in 
di-verge, dis-tract (pull two ways), dis-arm (separate the 
person and his arms), de-ter. From separation, the 
transition is easy to privation, and from privation to 
unfavourableness, or badness generally ; as in difficulty 
(the privation of facility and consequent presence of 


| the opposite quality), dys-pepsia (the privation of good 
| digestion, that is bad digestion), dis-aster (an ill star), 
Desdemona (having an ill demon or guardian-angel— 
anticipating the poor lady’s fate in getting the Moor for 
a husband); and so on, through thirty or forty pages of 
the dictionary. 

If the ancestral Duo had left a large inheritance, and 
we had been counsel for his Anglicised descendant 
| divide, we should have put in a claim for a triple share 
}on behalf of our client, as being three duos rolled into 
}one. Its claim on account of the syllable di- is clear, 
| from what has been said already. But the other part 
| of the word existed apart as viduo, also meaning, ‘to 
| divide ;’ and this word has every appearance of having 

been formed by a reduplication of duo—as if (d)vidvo—a 
process very common in the early stages of language. 
Divide, then, with all its retinue, division, divisible, &e., 
are, in this view, triple-distilled Fitz-duos. Connected 
| with viduo, the Latin has viduus, vidua, ‘ separated,’ ‘ be- 
| reaved.’ This is evidently only another way of spelling 
| our word widow, which is therefore to be added to the 
family, but to the Saxon branch of it. ; ; 
| Fido (findo), fissum, again, is only a variety of vido, 
and this enables us to add fissure to our catalogue. It 
is also believed that dvo, with the d dropped, is the root of 
vieo (vincio), ‘ to bind,’ and vinco, ‘to conquer’ (because 
the conquered were ‘ bound’); which lets in the whole 
group of victor, vanquish, convince, &c., into the alliance. 

A good many words of Greek origin begin with dia-, 
and here we have the ubiquitous duo again. In this 
form it sometimes signifies ‘through’—the separation 
of a thing into two being effected by passing something 
‘through’ it; and sometimes, like dis, it implies ‘ sepa- 
ration’ generally, or coming ‘ between.’ ‘Thus dia-meter, 
is ‘the measure through ;’ dia-loque, ‘ speech between’ 
parties ; dia-phragm, ‘a dividing’ membrane. 
we are sorry to say, opens the door for a relation whom 
the rest of the family will hardly make welcome. We 
would willingly, for the credit of the clan, deny the 
claim ; but the evidence is too clear. In short, devil 
is a Fitzduo! Compare Gr. dia-bolos, Lat. dia-bolus, 
Ital. dia-volo, Fr. dia-Lle, Dut. die-ffle, Ger. ten-fel, Eng. 
de-vil, formerly di-vell. The Greek form of the word 
lets us intoits primary meaning ; in that language, it is 
derived from a verb signifying ‘to cast asunder,’ and 
hence ‘to cause dissension,’ ‘to traduce.’ ‘Thus, both 
in the outward features and in the moral character of 
the arch ‘mischief-maker,’ we can see distinctly the 
family type of duo—dia—de, ‘ two,’ ‘ division.’ 

To make up in some degree for this discreditable con- 
nection, we have to offer that of Jupiter (Diu-piter), 
Jove (Dio-ve), Zeus (Dyeus), Janus (Dianus), Diana. 
These deities were specially gods of the sky, or light, 
or day (dies); and their names urdoubtedly contain the 
root of dies, for Jupiter occurs as Diu-pater, and Dies- 
piter, ‘ father of day, 

We have only, then, to connect diu or dies with duo. 
Now diu, ‘long,’ seems to have signified primarily 
‘duration’ generally, and hence the most marked por- 
tion of duration—namely, the period of daylight. But 
duration is suggested, or at least imaged to the mind, by 
progress ‘through; and ‘through’ (dia) is associated, 
as we have seen, with fwo-ing. Many an inheritance, 
we are bold to say, has been claimed and awarded on 
worse evidence of consanguinity than this. We there- 
fore add these once venerable names, now, alas! fallen 
lower than the dust of Alexander, and serving for little 
but to point—not a moral, but a minced oath. They 
come not alone, however, for dies comes with them, and 
brings in its train more congeners than we can count: 
day, daily, meridian, diurnal, journal, &e. 

This is far from being all; but enough has been 
brought forward to shew that the Twosons are among 
the most numerous races in our vocabulary. If the 
clan feeling were strong among them, they might form 
an interest too powerful for the freedom of the 
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We almost repent having done anything to reveal to | 


them their numbers and strength. But, luckily, the 
tendency to division inherent in the family, is stronger 
than their faculty of combination; so that we believe 
the harmony of the language is, after all, pretty safe. 


THE RUSSIANS AT HOME. 


Encianp may be considered the hereditary ally of 
Turkey—for, when the Russians wert persons of such 
mysterious pretensions as to figure chiefly in masques 
as ‘frozen Muscovites,’* the Grand Signor was among 
the vowed allies and flatterers of Elizabeth, whom he 
designated as a ‘fountain of honour and a refreshing 
shower of rain.’ 

Russia, however, is no longer a far away and almost 
fabulous country. Steam has nearly fulfilled the modest 
wish of Dryden’s lovers, and ‘annihilated time and space.’ 
Russians are to be seen constantly in England; they 
study in our naval arsenals, and visit our watering- 
places; but in spite of this closer acquaintanceship, 
we believe very little is known to the people at large 
of their national peculiarities and customs. A short 
sketch of some of these characteristics of the Slavonians 
may not, therefore, be uninteresting. My father was 
one of the naval officers who attended on the Duke of 
Devonshire when his Grace officiated as representative 
of the majesty of England at the Emperor Nicholas’s 
coronation ; and the tales he had to tell of Russia, and 
the pretty or curious gifts he brought back with him, 
caused my earliest years to be haunted with visions of 
the strange cold country, with its swampy, unsafe city, 
its wolves and bears, and its smartly dressed peasants. 
After-years bestowed on me the privilege of intimate 
acquaintance with a Russian lady, from whose clearer 
details of what was but dimly remembered, we gained 
the chief part of our knowledge of Russian ways and 
customs. 

We still possess, amongst other Russian relics, a doll, 
dressed for my father by the Princess of Kamtchatka, 
the lady who, at the coronation, offered the tribute of 
that province—bread and salt—to the emperor. It 
represents very accurately the national dress of the 
peasants, which is now, by the command of Nicholas, 
the court attire of the Russian ladies. A robe of 
coarse red silk, edged with narrow gold lace down the 
front, and without sleeves, covers an inner dress of 
white cotton, which is visible in the neat chemisette 
and ‘bishop’s’ sleeves, above the bodice and straps. 
This robe is called the sarafan, and is worn, as a 
court-dress, of rich velvet, embroidered with gold. The 
under garment of ladies is generally of some light- 
coloured silk, and the sleeves are clasped with gold 
bands. The head-dress for an unmarried woman is 
formed like a deep crescent, with the horns turning 
backwards ; it is of stiff pasteboard, covered with silk, 
embroidered, and spangled ; the hair is banded off the 
forehead, and hangs down behind in one thick plait. 
The married woman’s kokoshnik has, in addition, a veil 
of muslin edged with gold, suspended from the back- 
ward points. Of course, the court-lady varies this 
headgear by the splendour of the materials, gems 
glittering in place of spangles, and costly lace being 
the substitute for the muslin veil. 

As the recollection of the Russian doll has turned 
our thoughts, in the first place, to the costume of the 
Russian women, so our memory of the mingled awe 
and curiosity with which we tasted for the first time 
a real bear ham, and luxuriated in reindeer tongues, 
brings before our mind’s eye that very national place— 
a Russian market. In nearly every large town of the 
empire, one of these huge bazaars is to be found—the 
largest, Gostinnoi dvor, is of course to be seen in St 
Petersburg. It resembles a vast fair under one roof, 


* Love's Labour Lost. 


in the booths of which stand the merchants, clad in 
blue caftans, and blue cloth cloaks, and calling on the 
passers-by, in the style of our old London ’prentices, 
to buy their wares with ‘ What’s your pleasure, sir? 
Here are clothes of the newest fashion. What will 
suit you ?—a bear-skin, a fox-skin, or a cloak of wolf- 
skin? You will find everything here: pray walk in.’ 

If not thus occupied in recommending his wares, the 
Russian dealer may be seen jesting and laughing, with 
the simple bonhomie of his nation, with his brother 
tradesman, or bending eagerly over a game of draughts, 
of which all are so fond that almost every booth has 
a draught-board painted on its table. Numbers of 
itinerant dealers parade the alleys running between 
the booths, with steaming copper urns of tea; or bearing 
quass, the Russian necessary of life, or bread-sausages, 
cheese, &c. And here we may observe, par parenthése, 
that quass is the foundation of all the national soups 
and sauces, and that, even on the tables of the rich, 
it occupies the place usually given to decanters of 
water. It is a light wholesome beverage, and is thus 
concocted: a pailful of water is put into an earthen 
vessel; two pounds of barley-meal are shaken into it, 
half a pound of salt, and a pound and a half of honey. 
This mixture is put in the evening into a kind of oven 
with a moderate fire, and is constantly stirred. In the 
morning, it is left for a time to settle, and when quite 
clear, it is poured off. Ina week, it is in the greatest 
perfection for drinking, though it may be used imme- 
diately if necessary. But to return to our markets. 
Besides the large Gostinnoi dvor, in which are to be 
found the better description of Russian goods, there 
are two inferior markets—the Apraxin Ruinok and the 
Tshukin Dvor. These occupy a piece of ground about 
1500 feet square; so closely covered with stalls and 
booths, that nothing is left between but narrow lanes, 
above which the tops of the booths project, till they 
meet those opposite, making the alleys as dark as 
those of the dreariest Oriental city. You enter these 
haunts of the ‘black people,’ as the Russian peasants 
are called, through narrow gates, under the arches of 
which large lamps and gaudy pictures of saints are 
suspended. At every corner, in fact, these peculiarly 
Russian ornaments are to be seen; and frequently a 
wooden bridge is thrown from one booth to the other, 
for the purpose of displaying the owners’ piety by the 
outward and visible tokens of lamp and pictured saint. 

Here and there, an open spot offers a gaudy little 
chapel for their devotions; by the side of which, alas! 
one seldom fails to perceive a kaback, or brandy-shop. 
The shops congregate in a most fraternal spirit, all of 
one kind being together; for instance, in one quarter 
the dealers in sacred wares are assembled, and every 
booth glitters with little brass crosses, pictures of saints 
framed in pillars, doors, and temples of silver wire, and 
shining with mock gold—Virgins and amulets. Trade 
flourishes in this gay and devout neighbourhood, for no 
house would be considered secure from the invasions 
of Satan and his imps without being well lined with 
these saintly portraits and hallowed charms. Here, 
therefore, the furred and bearded ‘ black people’ throng 
to purchase or to pray, and the scene is so picturesque, 
from the variety and novelty of costumes, and the sin- 
gularity of the articles of traffic, that it would afford 
rare matter for an artist’s pencil. 

In another spot, the fruit-shops embellish the market. 
They are decorated inside and outside with festoons of 
mushrooms, a favourite dish with the people; and at 
every door stand barrels of glukir, the cranberry so much 
used by the Russians. 

But perhaps the prettiest of all booths are those 
dedicated to the sale of bridal gear. Here may be seen 
the wedding-crowns of gay metal which bride and 
bridegroom both wear during the ceremony ; garlands 
of roses tastefully interwoven with silver wire, and 
| piles of ornaments of all kinds, silver leaves, flowers, 
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ears of corn, &c., which are hung, again, with every- 
thing that glitters at little cost—stars of gilt foil, cut 
glass, and false stones, for the love of gems is a passion 
with Russians of all grades. 

Then we come to the pastry-cooks’ shops, which offer 
to Russian appetite the tempting morsel called the 
piroga, an oily fish-cake. Little benches are here 
ranged round tables, on which the favourite dainty is 
placed, covered over with oily canvas—for it must be 
eaten hot. A large pot of green oil and a stand of salt 
are in readiness, and as soon as a purchaser demands a 
piroga, it is withdrawn from its cover, plunged into the 
oil, sprinkled with salt, and presented dripping to the 
delighted Muscovite. 

Amongst the singular objects, however, offered for 
sale in a Russian market, we must not forget the frozen 
food which in winter offers the produce of the whole 
vast empire to the tables of St Petersburg—partridges 
from Saratoff, swans from Finland, heathcocks and 
grouse from Livonia and Esthonia, geese from the 
wide steppes, where the Cossack hunts them on 
horseback, and kills them with his formidable whip ; 
tribes of snow-white hares, all as hard as stone, form 
here a perfect menagerie of the dead. Nothing can 
be prettier than the effect of the delicate little hare of 
the northern snows standing, its ears pointed, and legs 
stretched out, as if in the act of springing away from 
the hunter; or the reindeer lying in the snow beside 
the stately elk, its knees doubled under its body, and 
its antlers rising majestically in the air, whilst flocks 
of pigeons, the sacred and privileged bird of Russia, 
perch on them familiarly. 

Frozen oxen, calves, and goats, stand in another part 
of the market, presenting a ghastly row of bleeding 
spectres. Above them hang rosaries of frozen heads 
of geese, for the bird is sold in parts as well as whole; 
and he who cannot afford to buy the entire dainty, may 
purchase any part he likes, be it breast, leg, or even a 
string of heads or webbed feet, from which the thrifty 
peasant decocts his Sunday soup. As it would be 
impossible to dissect the larger animals, a Russian 
butcher contents himself with sawing them up in slices 
of about an inch or two in thickness. The powdered 
flesh that falls during this operation, is picked up and 
greedily devoured by the poor hungry children who 
haunt the spot. 

Whilst we are on the article of food, we may as well 
mention the favourite dishes of the Russians, which 
are quite peculiar to their nation. It is a joke in some 
of the foreign provinces of Russia, that the three 
mightiest gods of the Muscovite are Tshin, Tshai, and 
Shtshee—that is, rank, tea, and cabbage-soup. In 
fact, this same shtshee, or cabbage-soup, is the staff of 
life from the German frontier to Kamtchatka. Rus- 
sian soldiers—hear it, ye Britons, who feed on beef!— 
are nourished mainly on this cheap, and, we should 
deem it, innutritious food, which is thus compounded : 
Six or seven heads of cabbage are chopped up, and 
mixed with half a pound of barley-meal, a quarter of a 
pound of butter, a handful of salt, and two pounds of 
mutton cut into small pieces, with the addition of a 
jug of quass. With the very poor, of course, the meat 
and butter form no part of the mess; with the rich, 
other materials lend it a higher flavour. 

Fasting shtshee is made of fish instead of meat, and 
oil instead of butter. ‘Botvinya’ is the ordinary sum- 
mer food ; it is a kind of coid shtshee. Cold quass, raw 
herbs, cranberries, chopped cucumber, and fish, cut into 
small lumps, are its ingredients. 

Every season, in fact, in Russia has its own peculiar 
soup, poultry, or pastry. Fruit is eaten from the 
8th of August, and ice is always brought to table on 
Easter Sunday. As in everything else relating to their 
daily life, the religion of the people influences their 
table also. The Greek church prohibits the eating of 


certain articles before a certain day; thus Saturday’s! Grand Duke Constantine. 
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dishes must never be the same as Sunday’s; Friday and 
Wednesday are fasts; Monday and Thursday have their 
own peculiar feastings. ‘The food, houses, water, are 
all consecrated by priestly hands. Three times a year 
the Jordan festival, or blessing of the water, takes place. 
This is in spring, summer, and winter ; the last presents 
the most interesting of these ceremonies. On a river, 
lake, or pond, as the case may be, a circle is marked off 
on the ice, and surrounded by a gallery, shaded with 
birch-trees. In the centre of this spot, a hole is broken ; 
the priests in solemn procession, with tapers, flags, and 
pictures, enter the temporary bower, and whilst clouds 
of incense mount up into the cold clear air, they chant 
the peculiar services of the consecration. And here 
we must pause to remark, that in one point the Greek 
church resembles the strict and simple Presbyterian 
kirk. It altogether abjures and abominates instru- 
mental music; the voices of the choirs and of the 
people are alone permitted to make melody in the holy 
services. But the Russians are by nature a musical 
people, and their churcli-music is consequently of a 
very sweet, solemn, and soothing character, if we 
except those portions which are devoted to bass solos. 
No woman is allowed to sing in a Russian choir, boys’ 
voices take the place of feminine performances, and the 
bass solos are of the most deafening and tremendous 
description. We have read an anecdote of a bass 
singer, the most celebrated in the Kasan church, who 
saved his life from robbers by the mere terror of his 
voice. He was travelling from Tobolsk to Orenburg, 
when, having lingered behind his companions, he was 
attacked by a band of marauders, and thrown to the 
ground; when he uttered such a tremendous roar for 
the Cossacks in advance of him, that the terrified 
thieves, believing they had laid rash hands on Satan 
himself, fled as the infidels of old did from the blast of 
the dread horn of the paladin.—But we are wandering 
from our Jordan festival. As soon as the chanting 
is over, the priests, with many ceremonies, dip a wooden 
cross into the water, which from that moment is fit for 
the use of Christian men, and cannot be in any way 
made use of by the fiends for evil purposes. 

The blessing extends to all the circumadjacent 
waters, be they brook, river, or well, but the cross- 
touched spot is of peculiar sanctity ; and the moment 
the priests retire, the spectators eagerly rush to fill 
their bottles and jars and pitchers at the blessed 
aperture. 

A somewhat similar ceremony is practised at the 
ripening of the fruit in August, for no Russian peasant 
would eat an apple till it had been bedewed with holy- 
water and perfumed with incense; neither will they 


occupy a new dwelling till every part of it has been | 


thus exorcised and blessed. Nay, in the sitting-room 


of every house hangs the picture of a saint, called an | 


obross, before which a lamp burns continually; and this 
sacred portrait receives the first salutation of every- 
body who enters the apartment, taking due precedence 
of the mere mortal owner of the dwelling. A robber 
would pause to pay it homage before he committed 
his crime, whether of plunder or murder. Whilst 
speaking of these pictures, we may observe, that 
although in fact they form a profitable article of traffic, 
they are not supposed to be sold—that would be a 
deed of sacrilege! No, the saints permit themselves 
only to be exchanged for rubles, or other commodities, 
as the case may be. This is the case even in that 
division of the bazaar which is popularly termed by 
scoffers, ‘the god-market.’ No other people of modern 
times carry into actual practical life so many of the 
observances and forms of the national faith. 

Amongst the Russian curiosities that still remain 
in possession of our family, are two very splendid China 
eggs—gifts made on Easter-day to the lady of Kam- 
tchatka (of whom we have already spoken) by the late 
One is large, and covered 
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with gold flowers; the smaller one bears a pattern 
of roses and rosebuds. They are perforated, and can 
be held or suspended by a ribbon which is passed 
through them. 

Everybody is acquainted with this northern custom 
of presenting an egg, the emblem of the Resurrection, 
at Easter; we shall not, therefore, dwell on it further 
than to observe, that in no other land is this festival 
attended by so much kissing. Not only those who pre- 
sent the egg with the customary salutation: ‘ Christohs 
vosskress’—Christ is risen—are entitled to a kiss, but 
every member of the family, nay, even every slight 
acquaintance. An amusing German traveller gives the 
fullowing entertaining calculation of the amount of 
Russian kisses given and reccived on Easter-morning :— 
‘ If we suppose,’ he says, ‘ that every person in St Peters- 
burg has, upon a very moderate average, a hundred 
acquaintances more or less intimate, that calculation 
will give for St Petersburg alone, with its half-million 
inhabitants, a sum-total of fifty million Easter kisses. 
Let us consider only on how large a scale many indivi- 
duals must carry on the business. In the army, every 
general of a corps of 60,000 men must embrace all the 
officers, every colonel those of his regiment, and a select 
number of soldiers into the bargain. The captain 
salutes all the soldiers of his company, who are mustered 
on purpose, The same in the civil department: the 
chief embraces all his subordinates, who wait on him in 
their gala-dresses. Considering how numerous are the 
divisions and subdivisions in a Russian bureau, the chief 
must have no little occasion for lip-salve on the following 
day ; for these official caresses are by no means matters 
of pretence, as they sometimes are on the stage, but 
real, downright smacks, such as might be exchanged by 
lovers..... Herein, of course, as in all other cases, 
the largest share of business falls to the emperor’s 
lot. Let us consider his numerous family, his enormous 
retinue, the countless numbers who come to salute him 
on Easter-morning, those of the nobles whom he is more 
intimate with, and may meet by accident; and even 
then he has not done. On parade, the whole body of 
officers, and some of the privates picked out for the 
occasion, are honoured with an imperial embrace, which 
is not refused even to the meanest sentinel of his palace 
as he passes him on Easter Sunday.’ 

The same author gives us the following description 
of an Easter-feast:—‘Some years ago, a court-lady 
gave an Easter-breakfast to the imperial family, at 
which every dish at table was served up in eggs. The 
soups sent up their savoury steam from gigantic ostrich 
eggs, furnished, as well as the other eggs for holding 
hot food, by the porcelain-manufactory. Here eggs 
produced chickens full grown and ready roasted, and 
there a monstrous birth developed a sucking-pig ; while 
pasties, puddings, creams, game, fruits, and jellies 
blushed through eggshells of fine glass. Lastly, by way 
of dessert, eggs of gold-paper were offered, containing 
almonds, raisins, and sweetmeats of all sorts.’ 

The national breakfast-dishes on Easter- morning, 
however, are paskha—made of curds beaten hard, and 
piled up in a pyramid; and kulitsh—a thick, round, 
white loaf, with a multitude of tiny rolls sticking on it ; 
it has plums in it, and is adorned with consecrated palm- 
twigs. Flowers and wax-lights adorn the table; for no 
religious ceremony in Russia, no home observance even, 
would be complete without a taper. 

The Christmas-tree, so long the delight of German 
infancy and childhood, has become familiarised amongst 
ourselves; the similar Russian feast for children takes 
place about the season of Easter—at least on Palm Sa- 
turday—when a fair is held in the great bazaar, which, 
in its adornment with boughs and every species of 
leafy ornament, somewhat resembles the Jewish feast 
of tabernacles. All the season can afford of tree or 
shrub is there; and to supply any lack, bare twigs are 
often hung with waxen fruit or artificial flowers, and 


birds and waxen angels are tied with sky-blue ribbons 
to the branches. Playthings and sweetmeats also 
delight the tender juveniles of St Petersburg, who pre- 
serve the twigs or palms in their possession till the 
next day, Palm Sunday, when old custom authorises 
them in using the holy branches as whips on whoever 
plays the slug-a-bed, and is not ready for early mass. 
The glee with which the sleepers are sought and roused 
from slumber may be imagined. 

Recollection Monday is a most singular festival in 
memory of the dead, quite peculiar, we believe, to 
Russia, and very revolting to all our habits and feelings. 
It is a sort of yearly wake, but the scene of its celebra- 
tion is the church-yard itself. Here a most extraordinary 
spectacle presents itself. The priests, bearing incense 
and holy-water, and attended by the relatives of each 
quiet inmate of the grave, march in solemn procession 
amidst the tombs, and pausing at each individual 
mound, repeat over it the prayers for the dead. After 
these charitable orisons are concluded, table-cloths 
are actually spread on the graves, and the assembled 
friends, in company with their pastors, join in a feast 
which too often leaves the feasters with no memory of 
the past or present—brandy being the universal Lethe 
of the Russian peasant. Of course, there are redeem- 
ing exceptions. Here and there, one whose bereave- 
ment has been recent, or whose sorrow is deep and 
lasting, weeps bitterly above the lost, and bestows the 
food which custom has forced him or her to bring, on 
the crowd of maimed, halt, and blind beggars whose 
motley crew complete the strange grouping of the 
picture. 

The Great Exhibition presented to England a noble 
specimen of the natural productions and artistic 
skill of the so recently savage Muscovite; but a 
necklace in my sister’s possession, manufactured at 
the period of Nicholas’s accession, affords a better 
specimen, we do not hesitate to say, of the ingenuity 
and artistic skill which this people possess. It is 
formed from the teeth of elephants, or, as was asserted, 
hippopotami, and consists of an infinite number of the 
finest small chains or links of ivory united at short 
distances by ivory wheels, exquisitely cut. The deli- 
cacy of the workmanship may be duly estimated by 
the fact, that the links are so fine that the motion of 
dancing breaks them. 

Before we conclude this paper, we must just men- 
tion a whimsical occurrence which recently took 
place in Portsmouth with respect to Russians. Two 
of their ships put in to harbour for repairs, having 
been injured by heavy weather, and some of their 
simple crew might frequently be seen perambulating 
the streets, chanting, on Sundays, very melodious 
Russian hymns. Six of our seamen, in an exalted 
state of mind—that is, very drunk—encountering about 
twenty of them one day, informed them, in good round 
English, that war had been declared, and that they 
intended to take part in the strife. The announcement 
was of course unintelligible to the strangers, but the 
sailors, acting on their words, soon made it plain, and 
a fight ensued, which ended in the total discomfiture 
of the Russians, who, finding their assailants intended 
to lead them away captives, took refuge in a neigh- 
bouring house, the doors of which were besieged by 
the Jacks demanding ‘their prisoners,’ till the arrival 
of the police. 2 


PERUVIAN ESTIMATION OF ENGLISH BEAUTY. 

English ladies have but a small reputation for beauty in 
Lima, as those of our countrywomen who have visited that 
capital have not generally been good specimens; and an 
English foot, ‘ un pie Ingles,’ has quite passed into a pro- 
verb. Just before I went to Lima, an English clergyman 
had arrived there, and brought his wife and children with 
him. Her appearance was looked for with some anxiety 
on the part of the English merchants, in the hope that she 
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might retrieve the lost credit of her countrywomen ; and 
with some curiosity on the part of the fair Limenians, for 
a clergyman having a wife at all was a thing they could not 
understand. But when the lady did arrive, her appearance 
was only calculated to prove more strongly than before 
that beanty did not exist in England. She had lost or 
left behind most of her luggage, in crossing the Isthmus 
of Panama; and several ladies would have lent her clothes, 
but no Limenian wardrobe, it was found, could furnish 
garments that would fit her. One day she wanted some 
shoes, and went to be measured for some; but Crispin, 
glancing at her foot as she thrust it out, crossed himself, 
and said: ‘No; it was quite useless to try and make a 
shoe for her, as Peru could not produce a last large enough 
for the purpose !’—A Shetcher’s Tour Round the World. 


THE MONKEY TRIBE IN ART AND LITERATURE. 
(From Punch.) 

Imitation is the homage that dulness pays to wit—the 
acknowledgment that successful talent receives from 
struggling quackery. The public have been nauseated 
with the amount of homage of this sort which Punch has 
experienced from those who have assumed, as far as pos- 
sible, his external appearance, without possessing any of his 
inner qualities. It would be useless, perhaps unsavoury, 
to disturb the ashes of the dead, and we therefore say 
nothing of those who have imitated, or rather aped, our 
outward form; but the ape tribe has become so numerous 
and so indiscriminate in the objects on which it lays its 
paws, that inexperience may sometimes be deceived by the 


‘spurious article’ and the ‘base counterfeit.’ The ‘spurious ° 


imitation’ mania will admit of many illustrations, and a 
whole series of illustrations may be met with in the nume- 
rous imitations of the Illustrated London News, which having 
become a great success, has called into existence a crowd 
of imitators which will eventually resemble the original in 
greatness—but only by the magnitude of their failure. Mr 
Albert Smith, the original monareh of Mont Blanc, has 
another Smith dogging him about with another Mont 
Blanc; though we believe the latter mountain, which has 
been labouring away for some time, has been rather a 
barren speculation. In getting up an exhibition, we do 
object to the other Mr Smith’s attempt to confound him- 
self with the Mr Smith, by putting the name prominently 
forward in connection with Mont Blanc, for the obvious 
purpose of profiting by a case of mistaken identity. We 
cannot say what his pictorial views may be—for we have 
not seen them—but if they resemble his views of fairness, 
we cannot think them worth anything. We hope these 
remarks will have the effect of abating what has of late 
grown into a public nuisance of a very annoying if not 
of a very dangerous character. 

[All this seems to us true as to fact, and to be well 
meant; but our clever friend of Fleet Street has failed to 
observe one motive which the monkeys of literature almost 
invariably advance for their rushing into the field—namely, 
a zeal to supply some moral deficiency in the work which 
they aim at supplanting. This of course not merely 
justifies, but dignifies the act of imitation. That greatly 
maligned man, the czar of Russia, has precisely similar 
motives for his attack upon Turkey. It seems like a wish 
to acquire fresh territory, but it is in reality a righteous 
crusade in behalf of the Greek religion, his own religion 
being unmistakably Greek in its nature.] 


WHAT IS A CABINET COUNCIL ? 


When I came into office, I was curious to understand the 
course of proceeding or interior constitution of our govern- 
ment. It is vague in the extreme, and often irregular and 
inconvenient. The cabinet, which is legally only a committee 


of the privy-council, appointed by the king on each distinct | 


occasion, has gradually assumed the character, and in some 
measure the reality, of a permanent council, through which 
advice on all matters of great importance is conveyed to 
the crown. But though the necessity of a well-concerted 
or party government, in a limited monarchy and popular 
constitution, has generally established the wholesome doc- 
trine, that each and every member of the cabinet is in some 


degree responsible for the measures adopted bv the govern- 
ment, while he is a member of it, yet there are no precise 
laws nor rules, nor even any well-established or understood 
usages, which mark what measures in each department are 
or are not to be communicated to the cabinet. There is 
nothing but private agreement or party feeling generally, 
or the directions of the king accidentally, which obliges 
even a secretary for foreign affairs to consult his colleagues 
on any of the duties of his office before he takes the king’s 
pleasure upon them. When a cabinet is held at a public 
office, it is generally at the foreign office. The acts of that 
office, however, are not invariably nor necessarily laid 
before the cabinet; and the secretary of state at his own 
discretion advises and completes many without any such 
consultation. In the other branches of administration, such 
as the Treasury, the Home Secretaryship, the Chancery, 
the Admiralty, the discretion is yet larger as to the matters 
in their respective departments on which the ministers take 
the king’s pleasure directly, or previously consult their 
colleagues before they advise him.—Lord Holland’s Memoirs 
of the Whig Party. 


THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK. 


[This exquisite piece will doubtless send many a reader to the 
little volume from which it is taken.* The Letters, the principal 
poem of the book, is a curiosity of its class: it is simply a nar- 
rative of a little matrimonial quarrel, of the most ordinary, and 
indeed prosaic kind, begun in tears and ending in kisses, yet full 
of the poetry both of the imagination and the affections. The 
shorter pieces have the usual amount of grace, simplicity, pathos, 
and religious feeling by which the muse of Charles Swain com- 
mends herself to a wide circle of ‘ the gentle and the good.’} 


On! the old, old clock, of the household stock 
Was the brightest thing and neatest ; 

Its hands, though old, had a touch of gold, 
And its chime rang still the sweetest. 

*Twas a monitor, too, though its words were fev, 
Yet they lived, though nations altered ; 

And its voice, still strong, warned old and young, 
When the voice of friendship faltered! 

‘ Tick, tick,’ it said—‘ quick, quick, to bed— 
For ten I’ve given warning ; 

Up, up, and go, or else, you know, 
You ‘ll never rise soon in the morning!’ 


A friendly voice was that old, old clock, 
As it stood in the corner smiling, 

And blessed the time with a merry chime, 
The wintry hours beguiling ; 

But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock, 
As it called at daybreak boldly, 

When the dawn looked gray o'er the misty way, 
And the early air blew coldly ; 

‘ Tick, tick,’ it said—‘ quick, out of bed, 
For five I’ve given warning ; 

You'll never have health, you'll never get wealth, 
Unless you're up soon in the morning.’ 


Still hourly the sound goes round and round, 
With a tone that ceases never ; 

While tears are shed for the bright days fled, 
And the old friends lost for ever! 

Its heart beats on—though hearts are gone 
That warmer beat and younger; 

Its hands still move—though hands we love 
Are clasped on earth no longer! 

‘ Tick—tick, it said—‘ to the church-yard bed, 
The grave hath given warning— 

Up, up, and rise, and look to the skies, 
And prepare for a Heavenly morning !’ 
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